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Le dieu Bhjaldyah et la fête des confréries funéraires 
chei1 les Pahari du Népal central 

GÉRARD T O F FI N 


Mes premiers contaéh avec les Pahari datent d’avril 1973. Je 
venais d’achever un séjour de huit, mois dans le village néwar de 
Pyangaon et je cherchais des points de comparaison pour mieux faire 
ressorür l’originalité de la Structure sociale mise à jour. Les Pahari, 
ce petit groupe de vanniers du sud de la vallée de Katmandou, 
établis non loin de Pyangaon, ouvraient des perspectives intéres¬ 
santes. On ne savait pratiquement rien d’eux à l’époque, sinon 
qu’ils parlaient un dialeéte néwari particulier. Sans fournir beau¬ 
coup de preuves, B. H. Hodgson (1849) les avait rattachés aux 
Danuwar, aux Dhimal, aux Chepang, aux Thami, aux Kusvar, 
autres petits groupes de langues tibéto-birmanes vivant des deux 
côtés du massif du Mahabharat, à des altitudes généralement assez 
basses. Il y voyait un substrat de population très ancien. Je fis 
plusieurs courts séjours à Kodkhu et à Shikharpa, dans le district 
de Patan, en compagnie d’Indra Bahadur, un porteur-cuisinier 
magar de Temal à la moustache martiale et à la démarche de 
sapeur pour qui je m’étais pris d’affeélion. 

Quels changements par rapport à la Struéture si urbaine, si 
resserrée des agglomérations néwar ! Les villages pahari sont des 
localités à habitat dispersé, sans rues bien tracées et sans limites 
apparentes. Ils s’organisent autour de groupes de fermes ou de 
petits hameaux. Les maisons aux murs ocre et blancs, surmontés 
de toits de paille, se distinguent peu des habitations tamang ou 
parbatiya des alentours. Je me sentais dans un monde différent de 
celui de la civilisation néwar. La langue elle-même sonnait étrange¬ 
ment à mes oreilles. Je ne reconnaissais aucune similitude avec le 
dialeéte des habitants de Pyangaon. Seuls les termes népali et 
quelques mots de consonnance néwari émergeaient. L’essentiel 
m’échappait complètement. J’étais du rerie surpris des difficultés 
qu’éprouvaient mes interlocuteurs à s’exprimer en néwari. Ils 
parlaient plus facilement le népali, un népali élémentaire certes, 
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bien éloigné de celui enseigné à l’InStitut National des Langues 
Orientales à Paris, mais assez proche, somme toute, de celui en 
usage chez les I amang et les Gurung des collines du Népal central. 

Le 14 septembre 1975, je m’installai à Shikharpa, chez Gundabir 
Pahari (f i g. i), un ancien employé municipal que m’avait recom¬ 
mandé un de ses cousins du Royal Botanical Garden de Godavari. 
Gundabir avait été autrefois garde-forestier ; il exhibait avec fierté 
1 insigne reçu du Département des Forêts pour l’occasion. C’était 
un homme doux, accueillant, qui portait sur le monde un regard 
mélancolique. Il fit de son mieux pour rendre mon séjour agréable 
et répondre à mes questions. Sa maison, flanquée d’un bosquet de 
bambou et aux trois-quarts entourée de champs, me plaisait. On 
1 atteignait par un sentier pentu que bordaient un petit plan d’eau et 
une fontaine. J avais besoin d’un tel lieu hospitalier pour entre¬ 
prendre une nouvelle étude après le climat étouffant de Pyangao. Je 
vécus un mois entier dans cette demeure cachée dans la verdure, 
réunissant des données sur plusieurs aspects de la vie villageoise. La 
localité, construite sur une arête érodée à une altitude de 1700'm., 
comptait alors 352 habitants, dont 286 Pahari. Le reste de la popu¬ 
lation, des Jaisi Bahun, des Chetri et des Kami, vivait légèrement à 
l’écart. 

Bien que des emprunts aux Parbatiya (= Indo-Népalais) se 
fassent sentir çà et là, la vie sociale et religieuse pahari eSt profon¬ 
dément imprégnée de culture néwar. Elle conserve des traits 
archaïques, assez proches de ceux des Agriculteurs Jyâpu. je me 
propose d’évoquer dans les pages qui suivent la manière dont les 
Pahari de Shikharpa célèbrent tous les ans la fête de leur confrérie 
funéraire à la fin de mois lunaire de Pus (décembre-janvier). Cette 
fête se tient à la même date dans tous les villages pahari. J’y ai 
assisté du 16 au 18 janvier 1976, après une excursion de trois jours 
dans la 1 hosne Khola et le massif du Mahabharat à la recherche de 
localités néwar et danuwar isolées 1 . Elle tombe au coeur de la 
saison froide, à un moment creux des aélivités agricoles, et 
constitue 1 une des grandes dates du calendrier religieux, avec le 
Basai et le Gathâmugah. Centrée sur le culte de Bhyaldyah, divinité 
tutélaire de la confrérie, elle s’accompagne d’une profusion de 
banquets, de repas en commun et de collations mettant en jeu de 
multiples liens sociaux. 


>• En compagnie de Corneille JeSt et de Satkiman. 
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Fie. 1 : Gundabir Pahari 
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choses vivantes, liées à des contextes sociaux précis et célébrées par 
des hommes ou des femmes aux connaissances liturgiques limitées. 

Précisons d’emblce certains points de morphologie sociale. Comme 
les associations sanâh ou si guthi des Néwar auxquelles elles se 
rattachent, les confréries funéraires pahari, pale gu ou puilo, enserrent 
1 individu dans un réseau d’obligations et d’échanges mutuels très 
contraignants. Socialement, une personne se définit autant par rap¬ 
port à son association funèbre que par rapport à sa lignée. Quelles 
sont leurs fondions ? Les confréries sont principalement chargées 
d’assurer les obsèques de leurs membres, de brûler le mort après lui 
avoir rendu les derniers hommages et d’apporter un réconfort 
moral aux parents du défunt. Elles comprennent des personnes des 
deux sexes, les femmes faisant automatiquement partie de l’asso¬ 
ciation du mari. L'affiliation prend pour base la maisonnée, non 
l’individu. 

Shikharpa compte trois de ces groupes correspondant respective¬ 
ment au bas (pah. : kvà), au milieu (pah. : daria ) et au haut (pah. : 
thci) du village. Ils sont appelés kva (ou kvasê) gu, daria (ou dar) gu et 
thâsyâ gu 2 . En fait, la répartition des membres des trois associations 
ne coïncide pas tout à fait avec ce découpage topographique. La 
confrérie du haut, par exemple, réunit non seulement des gens rési¬ 
dant dans cette partie du village, mais aussi quelques personnes de 
la partie mécüane et basse. De nombreuses familles ont en effet 
déménagé au cours de leur histoire d’un endroit à l’autre de l’agglo¬ 
mération tout en restant affiliées à leur confrérie d’origine. Par 
ailleurs, l’appartenance à un des trois groupes n’eSt pas totalement 
héréditaire — même si elle tend à l’être dans les faits. En cas de 
dissension ou de départ vers un village éloigné, un homme peut 
quitter la confrérie de son père et entrer dans une autre association 
funéraire. Il n’y a aucun droit d’admission à payer, le nouvel adhé¬ 
rent doit seulement s’acquitter de ses cotisations régulièrement. 
Pour un Pahari de Shikharpa, en fin de compte, la seule obligation 
consiste à être membre d’une confrérie et d’une seule à la fois. Il 
ne s agit donc pas d’une unité de parenté. Les affiliés d’une même 
association, guthiyâr , peuvent se marier entre eux s’ils ne sont pas 
apparentés de trop près. 

2 . La confrérie du bas serait la plus ancienne. en revanche (gaon panchayat de Kkini), les confré- 
Lcs deux autres auraient été créées postérieurement. ries sont au nombre de sept. Elles auraient été 
village pahari voisin de Parc ne possède qu’une supprimées vers i^to, puis rétablies cinq ans plus 
seule confrérie funéraire pour les cinquante-cinq tard à la suite d’une épidémie de choléra, 
maisons qu’il contient. Dans le village de Kodkhu 
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le vihage. En differents points de la localité, les membres des trois 
confrenes construisent les enclos rituels, P uilo\ où vont se dérouler 
trois jours durant les rituels et les banquets de l’association. Les 
enclos sont édifiés au milieu des champs — vides de cultures en 
cette saison de l’année —, à quelque distance des habitations. Il y 
en a trots, établis dans les parties du village fiées à chaque confrérie 
Les emplacements ont été choisis, me dit-on, il y a de nombreuses 
années par les ancêtres fondateurs de Shikharpa, sur des parcelles 
mises a la disposition des trois associations funéraires. Le S P enclos 
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ils d’une cafte supérieure. Il eft cependant possible de voir ce qui 
se passe de l’extérieur au travers des parois à claire-voie. Les 
femmes sont admises dans l’enclos, du moins celles qui n’ont pas 
leurs règles. On leur sert même une collation le dernier jour de la 
fête. Mais généralement elles n’y reftent pas : le puilo eft avant tout 
un lieu d’hommes. Cette hutte cérémonielle sert à la fois de cuisine, 
de sanctuaire et de salle de banquet. Tout au long de festivités, des 
jeunes gens veillent à ce que les chiens, attirés par le fumet des 
viâuailles, ne s’introduisent dans l’enclos, risquant ainsi de souiller 
les personnes et les dieux qui s’y trouvent rassemblés. 

Vers 9 h du matin, chaque confrérie tue un buffle acheté grâce 
aux cotisations de ses membres. La tête de la bête eft décolée d’un 
coup de sabre par un jeune homme appartenant à l’association. Dans 
la partie haute, à laquelle Gundabir est rattachée, la mise à mort se 
déroule à proximité d’un autel consacré à Bhagvati, Nâsahdyah et 
Sarasvatî. Le buffle eft: ensuite dépecé sur des nattes à même le sol. 
Une partie de la viande revient aux familles. Le refte, deftiné aux 
banquets de la fête, eft: glissé dans un sac en toile et transporté en 
fin d’après midi à l’intérieur de la hutte sacrée en même temps que la 
tête du buffle abattu. Jufte avant, un régisseur asperge cette viande 
et cette tête avec de la bière en se servant d’une feuille d’ortie en 
guise de goupillon II jette également sur elles des balles et des bri¬ 
sures de riz pour chasser les mauvais esprits qui peuvent s’y cacher. 
Ce rituel d’exorcisme, appelé puchera phalne en népali, eft d’impor¬ 
tance : aucune puissance malfaisante ne saurait entrer dans l’enclos. 

Vient ensuite l’introduâdon de la divinité tutélaire de la confrérie. 
Ce saint patron fait l’unité du groupe et protège ses adhérents. 
Dénommé Bhyaldyah, une déformation de Bhairav de toute évi¬ 
dence 5 , il eft présent dans l’enclos cérémoniel sous forme de jarres et 
de deux petits bols. Ces récipients en terre cuite servent d’habitude 
à conserver et boire la bière de riz ou de maïs. Aujourd’hui, on 
n’introduit dans l’espace sacré que les deux bols melâ. 

— Où conserve-t-on ces bols durant l’année ? Demandai-je à 
Gundabir. 

— Dans l’étable ou la réserve du propriétaire du champ sur 
lequel eft construit l’enclos. Il eft interdit, majyu , de les garder dans 
une maison. Leur place eft à l’extérieur, dans une étable, châpro. On 

5. En néwari, Bhairav $e dit Bhailah (on dit aussi texte néwar cette dernière divinité cSt considérée 
parfois Bhyelah, Bheludyah). Certains informateurs comme une forme de Bhairav. 
indentifiaient Bhyaldyah à Bhimsen. Mais en con- 
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les accroche à la toiture de cette conftruétion avec des tubes de 
bambou, aytâsi, qui servent de lampes à huile. 

Une fois remplis de bière, les bols melâ sont posés dans la partie 
gauche de l’enclos, jufte devant les pièces de viande amoncelées sur 
une natte. Celui de droite eft considéré comme masculin, bhâle, 
celui de gauche comme féminin, pothi. Ils reftent exposés à cet 
endroit pendant les trois jours de la fête. 

Vers dix heures du soir, les hommes de l’association se rassem¬ 
blent au grand complet à l’intérieur de la hutte cérémonielle. Dans 
la partie haute du village où je me tiens, vingt-trois personnes, dont 
Gundabir, se serrent les unes contre les autres, enveloppées dans 
de grands châles pour se protéger du froid. Les régisseurs, penchés 
sur leurs broches, finissent de rôtir la viande et les entrailles de la 
bête sacrifiée le matin, Le banquet se déroule dans l’enclos. Au 
menu : de la viande de buffle grillée, cvoyolâ, des galettes, jai mali , et 
du riz en flocons, bip, le tout copieusement arrosé de bière de riz 
au goût aigre. Les galettes, qui constituent l’aliment de base, sont 
fournies par les différents membres de l’association. Les convives 
mangent en mastiquant bruyamment et en faisant claquer la langue 
entre chaque bouchée. Le repas terminé, les plus jeunes se mettent 
à jouer du tambour à deux peaux khim . Ils battent frénétiquement 
la mesure avec la tête. Certains entonnent des chansons népalaises, 
d’autres esquissent quelques figures de danse en virevoltant sur 
eux-mêmes. La soirée se prolonge jusqu’à une heure avancée sous 
la lumière blafarde de la lune. Petit kiosque à musique perdu dans 
la nuit. Pour se réchauffer, les hommes allument un feu de bois. 
Un vent glacé et coupant m’oblige à rentrer rapidement chez mon 
hôte. 


17 janvier 1776, pleine lune de Pus 

Tôt le matin, chaque membre de la confrérie apporte des 
galettes, un dhâmi pour être exaéi, soit 2,5 kg., pour les banquets. 
Un régisseur mal réveillé, les yeux chassieux, vérifie le poids de 
chaque part avec une balance « romaine ». Personne ne doit être lésé. 
Puis, jeunes et vieux découpent la viande sur des nattes en se 
battant avec une nuée de mouches attirées par l’odeur. Pendant ce 
temps, des morceaux de buffle (pah. : khalmâ, néw. : tokhâ) mijotent 
dans une marmite au centre de l’enclos. Cette viande sera mangée 
le lendemain, une fois son jus figé en gelée. 
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En milieu de journée, un barbier néwar (Nau) arrive de Lele 
pour raser les cheveux et la barbe des Anciens et des régisseurs. Sa 
femme, assise sur un banc de bois, coupe les ongles des pieds de 
ces personnes en se servant d’un petit Stylet, calamcâ, et leur passe 
de la teinture rouge sur les pieds et les mains. En échange, le 
barbier et son épouse reçoivent une part de banquet. On leur sert à 
boire de la bière de riz. Un groupe se forme autour d’eux, discutant 
des derniers événements de la région. 

Un peu plus tard, un banquet cérémoniel réunit dans l’enclos les 
trois doyens et les dignitaires de la confrérie. Les doyens sont assis 
côte à côte, selon leur ordre de séniorité, à droite de la divinité 
tutélaire Bhyaldyah. Les bûchers de viande rôde dégagent d’épaisses 
colonnes de fumée. Le repas se compose de galettes apportées le 
madn même par les membres du groupe et de divers accompagne¬ 
ments : soja (pah. : mon ]), podron (pah. : phachi), épinard (pah. : 
polo), fèves (pah. : bmi), gingembre, ainsi qu’un ragoût de viande 
fortement épicée. Les victuailles sont servies par les familles des 
trois régisseurs dans des feuilles d’arbre. Un bouillon de viande, 
dans lequel baignent quelques os et des piments, constitue la 
boisson. Avant de commencer à manger, les trois Anciens offrent 
un peu de nourriture à Bhyaldyah en lançant une pincée de chaque 
aliment sur les bols symbolisant le dieu. Tous les membres de 
l’association ont droit à une part de ce banquet mais la plupart 
rentrent chez eux après s’être fait servir. Seules les personnes les 
plus âgées mangent sur place. Le sol de l’enclos eSt jonché d’osse¬ 
ments et de dépouilles sanguinolentes. Des chiens rôdent alentour, 
tentant de voler quelques morceaux de viande. Vers la fin du repas, 
l’un des doyens à la face ridée vient me voir et me demande s’il 
peut regarder à travers le viseur de mon appareil de photo. Je le 
laisse faire et il me gratifie d’un grand sourire. 

Ce n’eSt qu’à la nuit tombée, vers sept heures du soir, que se 
déroule le rituel le plus marquant et le plus caraâériStique de cette 
fête de confrérie. Il s’agit d’introduire dans l’enclos le dieu Bhyaldyah 
sous la forme de jarres remplies de bière. Ces jarres sont celles qui 
ont servi à préparer la bière pour les festivités. On va les chercher 
chez les régisseurs qui en avaient la charge et on les porte jusqu’à 
la hutte cérémonielle. Significativement, ces déplacements sont 
conçus comme une procession de mariage : la jarre figure la jeune 
mariée que l’on transporte de la demeure de ses parents à celle de 
ses beaux-parents. Le nom même du rituel, bhomcâ kâ vanigit (pah.), 


littéralement : « mariée-aller-chercher », ne laisse aucune ambiguité à 
ce sujet. 

Vers 19 heures donc, les trois Anciens se dirigent vers les 
maisons des trois régisseurs à la tête d’une petite procession. Des 
porte-flambeaux et un orchestre de musique escortent le cortège. 
Les airs joués^ par les tambourinaires et les cymbaliers sont tantôt 
religieux, tantôt profanes. On commence tout naturellement par la 
maison du responsable le plus âgé et l’on finit le circuit par celle du 
plus jeune. Dans les demeures des trois régisseurs, les Anciens font 
une offrande à la jarre remplie de bière, après que la maîtresse de 
maison ait enduit d’huile de moutarde ledit récipient. L’offrande 
consiste en vermillon, fleurs et grains de riz. Le mul thakâli, doyen 
du groupe, passe un fil de coton blanc autour de la jarre, comme il 
eSt d’usage lorsqu’on vénère un dieu, et pose devant elle un peu de 
riz cuit ainsi qu un œuf. Gundabir m’indique que ces deux ingré¬ 
dients seront consommés le lendemain en tant que prasâd (restes 
d’aliments offerts aux dieux) par la femme du régisseur, celle-là 
même qui a fabriqué la bière. 

Les dévotions du mul thakâli terminées, les trois Anciens joignent 
les mains respe&ueusement et prient les jarres de bière — autrement 
dit Bhyaldyah — d’écarter les maladies et d’accorder de bonnes 
récoltes aux membres de 1 association. A l’appui de leur demande, 
ils jettent des grains de riz sur le récipient. Après quoi, ils distri¬ 
buent à l’assiStance des fleurs rouges appelées bhimsen pati en népali 
(Buddleia asiatied), tandis que le maître de maison offre de la bière à 
tous les membres du cortège. 

En principe, je l’ai dit, de chaque maison de régisseur une jarre 
doit être transportée à la hutte sacrée. Mais dans la cérémonie à 
laquelle j ai assiste, deux jarres seulement firent l’objet d’une proces¬ 
sion. La bière de la troisième avait déjà été tirée ! Pour cette der¬ 
nière, on se contenta d’apporter dans l’enclos les offrandes déposées 
en son honneur dans la maison du responsable correspondant. 

Tout eSt fait pour évoquer la procession du mariage. Celui qui 
porte la jarre, symbole de Bhyaldyah, pleure à chaudes larmes 
comme une mariée quittant son foyer paternel. Le récipient eSt 
recouvert d un voile identique à celui qui cache le visage de l’épouse 
au moment des noces. Même les airs de musique joués par les 
orchestres en queue du cortège évoquent le mariage. Cette assimi¬ 
lation voulue et soulignée par tous explique également la danse qui 
suit sans que je l’ai vue venir, une jeune fille, membre de la 
confrérie, sort d’une maison voisine et vient danser devant la hutte 
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en faisant tinter les bracelets de perles de verre qui entourent ses 
bras. Cette danse, peu gracieuse à vrai dire, eàt appelée chimi 
pyekhâm, du nom de la hotte (pah. : chimi) recouverte de dssus aux 
couleurs vives que la danseuse porte sur le dos. Les paysans agglu¬ 
tinés autour de moi me déclarèrent dans de grands éclats de rire 
qu’il s’agit de la mariée, hhomcâ. La jeune fille, qui ne doit pas avoir 
plus de quinze ans, semble être affreusement gênée de se produire à 
une heure aussi tardive devant un groupe d’hommes. Elle entre 
dans le puilo, s’incline devant le dieu Bhyaldyah, fait le tour de la 
hutte en dansant, puis s’éclipse aussi brusquement qu’elle était 
arrivée, entourée de quelques amies venues l’encourager. 

La soirée n’eSt pas finie pour autant. L’heure eSt à l’allégresse. 
Des jeunes gens surgissent dont on ne sait où avec des lampes- 
tempête. Ils se mettent à danser et à chanter dans la hutte à ciel 
ouvert, comme au premier soir. Les danses appelées jhyâure 6 , n’ont 
rien de spécifiquement pahari. Pendant ce temps, le chef de la 
confrérie, mul thakâli, va accomplir un rituel à quelques dizaines de 
mètres de là, au pied d’un arbre où l’association entrepose les 
bûches devinées à la crémation de ses membres. L’endroit eft 
appelé guspi (pah.). Sur ce tas de bois, il pose quelques offrandes et 
verse le jus de viande dans lequel on a fait cuire la tête de buffle 
sacrifié la veille. Le rituel est connu sous le nom de koro vahegu en 
pahari, graha milkâune ou graha pancâune en népali 7 . D’après ce qu’on 
m’explique, le jus de viande chasserait les mauvais esprits du bois 
de crémation. Cette explication eft en tout cas largement partagée 
car en revenant vers le village, les membres de la confrérie qui 
avaient accompagné leur chef crient : oh, oh, oh, comme chaque fois 
qu’on veut déloger des démons d’un endroit. 

iê janvier 1976 

Le troisième jour de la fête, vers 9 heures du matin, le fils de 
Gundabir me convie à un petit banquet réunissant les jeunes gens 
de la confrérie du haut de Shikharpa. Ce repas eSt offert par un des 
régisseurs en l’honneur des garçons qui se sont portés volontaires 
trois jours auparavant pour aller chercher le buffle sacrificiel dans 

6. R. L. Turner traduit jbaure par : « adj. Quickly Népal central, 
sung. jhâure git, a pardcular type of song or tune » 7. milkâitnu : «To throw away, abandon» (Turner 

(1931 : 238). ÎI s’agit d’un type de danse et de 1931 : 509); panchâtmu (ou pansâumï) : «To push 

chanson extrêmement courant dans les collines du aside, put on one sidc» (Turner, 1931 : 364). 
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un Village tamang voisin. L’avant-veille au soir, m’apprend-on les 
responsables de la confrérie ont organisé de la même manière’une 
pente collation à l’intention de ceux qui ont édifié l’enclos rituel. 

En principe, les adhérents doivent se réunir en début d’après- 
nud, dans leur hutte respeétive pour un nouveau et grand banquet, 
i fais le temps a tourné. Une pluie diluvienne s’abat brusquement 
sur Shikharpa transformant l’enclos en bourbier et les chemins en 
ruisseaux. C’eSt le sauve-qui-peut. Tout le monde se réfugie dans 
une etable voisine. 

Gundabir ^ pIlUeS dU de Mâgh ’ mâghe jhari ’ me dit 
Dans leur refuge, les hommes s’empressent autour des marmites 
et des plateaux chargés de nourriture : eux-aussi ont été déménagés 
en vitesse. Il n’y aura finalement pas de vrai banquet. Une nouvelle 
fois, seuls les Anciens et les régisseurs consomment leur repas sur 
place. Les autres membres, sitôt servis, rentrent chez eux avec leur 
part de viétuailles en courant sous la pluie. Les Pahari, d’une 
maniéré générale, semblent attacher plus d’importance aux distri¬ 
butions de nourriture (fig. 2) qu’à la convivialité née d’un repas 
pris en commun. r 

Voici, dans l’ordre, les ingrédients que reçoivent les convives : 
gingembre, riz en flocons, viande de poulet, potiron, pois, branches 
d épinard, grains de soja et de fèves, abats, viande de buffle crue 
assaisonnée d’huile, de sel et de piment, boudin, morceaux de buffle 
bouilli et enfin, pour couronner le tout, une part de buffle en gelée. 
Le service e$t assuré comme d’habitude par les régisseurs. Les 
Anciens, dirigeants de l’association, sont servis en premier, juste 
avant les responsables de l’année passée (pah. : valâ), les tambou¬ 
rinaires et les propriétaires du champ sur lequel eSt établi l’enclos 
Il ne faut oublier personne : dans cette société si procédurière, une 
omission pourrait être interprétée comme une exclusion du groupe. 

Le banquet, ou plutôt le partage de nourriture, eSt suivi par un 
autre repas, appelé si karom (pah.), dans l’enclos sacré — malgré la 
pluie qui continue de tomber. C’eSt l’équivalent du « feffln de tête » 
newar (Toffin 1976). La tête du buffle immolé deux jours plus tôt 
eft divisée en trois parties et donnée à manger aux chefs de con¬ 
frérie. Au plus vieux revient le côté droit de la tête, au deuxième le 
cote gauche, au troisième la langue de l’animal. 

Arrives à ce point de la fête, la plupart des villageois sont ivres, 
s vacillent autour de 1 enclos et se cherchent querelle. J’ai toutes 
es fflcultés à m échapper à deux d’entre eux qui s’aggripent à moi 
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l’haleine chargée d’ail et d’alcool pour me soutirer de l’argent. 
Même certains enfants ont manifestement abusé de la boisson et 
sont en état d’ébriété. Cette ivresse collective est voulue, recherchée. 
La bière de riz que l’on absorbe immodérément pendant trois jours 
se recommande du dieu Bhyaldyah. Elles possède des vertus reli¬ 
gieuses. Il faut en boire jusqu’à s’en rendre malade si l’on veut tirer 
tous les bénéfices du culte. On comprendra dès lors que les der¬ 
niers banquets se déroulent dans un désordre indescriptible, peu 
propice à la célébration d’une cérémonie... et à l’enquête ethnogra¬ 
phique. Les Anciens, que l’excès de boisson n’a pas épargné, 
titubent, les yeux vitreux. Ils s’interpellent pitoyablement pour 
essayer de se souvenir dans quel ordre il convient de remettre les 
offrandes aux divinités. 

Pendant que les hommes cuvent leur alcool, les femmes, peu 
présentes jusqu’alors dans la fête 8 , célèbrent un rite plutôt étrange, 
appelé silay pttjâ ou silaydyah pujâ, près de la bordure d’un champ, à 
vingt-cinq mètres environ de l’enclos. Elles sont toutes rassemblées 
là, dans les brumes épaisses qui assombrissent la lumière du jour, 
avec des plateaux d’offrandes et des lampes à huile. L’une d’elles a 
été chercher dans la hutte cérémonielle les bols appariés matéria¬ 
lisant Bhyaldyah. Les ingrédients rituels sont destinés à Silaydyah, 
une divinité mystérieuse qui ne fait l’objet d’aucune représentation. 
Une personne me dit que c’est un mauvais esprit, un bhut-pret. Mais 
d’autres paysans hochent la tête d’un air dubitatif. Qui eSt ce dieu 
alors ? Ils n’en savent rien... 

Ce sont les trois femmes les plus âgées du groupe qui officient. 
Elles offrent à Silaydyah des galettes, des œufs et de la bière conte¬ 
nue dans les deux pots sacrés. Puis elles lavent une poignée de riz 
cuit la veille au soir et le saupoudre de curcuma. C’eSt de cette 
opération semble-t-il que vient le nom du dieu et du rite. Le mot 
silaygu signifie en effet en pahari (comme en néwari) « laver ». Un 
peu en retrait, les autres femmes chantent des chansons népalaises 
en s’accompagnant d’un tambour — instrument de musique réservé 
en principe aux hommes. Certaines tentent quelques pas de danse 
en tournant sur elles-mêmes, la main gauche au-dessus de la tête, la 
main droite maintenant le sari. Les hommes se tiennent à l’écart de 
ces réjouissances et de ce culte. Mieux : ils doivent impérativement 
rester à l’intérieur de l’enclos. Pour bien marquer l’interdiétion, une 
pièce de tissu eSt fixée sur la porte d’entrée du puilo. Pourquoi cette 


8 . A Kodkhu, hommes et femmes sont ftriétement séparés pendant les trois jours de fête. 
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séparation entre les sociétés masculine et féminine à ce moment de 
la fête ? Les hommes expliquent qu’en chantant et en dansant leurs 
compagnes font des geStes obscènes et racontent des histoires 
salaces qu’ils ne sauraient ni voir ni entendre. Je n’observe rien de 
tel lorsque je m’approche — malgré les protestations amusées de 
quelques-unes — de ces danses féminines. Peut-être eSt-ce l’effet de 
ma présence ? Quoi qu’il en soit, il y a dans cette silay pujâ et les 
danses qui l’accompagnent une volonté d’affirmer des valeurs fémi¬ 
nines au sein de la fête. Cette participation se fait ou eSt censée se 
faire en dehors de tout contrôle social masculin, en transgressant les 
règles de la vie quotidienne qui exigent des femmes plus de retenue. 

Après avoir allumé quelques mèches d’encens, les femmes 
reviennent vers l’enclos en chantant. Elles y sont accueillies par des 
hommes qui les aspergent d’eau (pour les purifier après le rituel 
silay pujâ ?). Elles leur donnent à chacun une pièce d’argent. Les 
trois doyennes du groupe remettent alors les bols sacrés et autres 
objets liturgiques là où elles les avaient pris et toute la gent 
féminine s’assied en ligne dans la hutte, par ordre de séniorité. Les 
hommes leur servent trois fois de suite de la bière de maïs. Par 
trois fois elles portent la coupe à leurs lèvres. Les femmes reçoi¬ 
vent également des galettes de riz et du riz cuit. Après quoi tout le 
monde se met de la suie noire sur le front, une marque religieuse 
de la plus haute importance dans la culture néwar. 

Le banquet de clôture a pour nom jâ bhvay. Il se tient à l’inté¬ 
rieur de la hutte cérémonielle et a pour particularité, comme son 
nom l’indique, de comprendre du riz cuit avec du curcuma. Le fait 
e£i remarquable car chez les Pahari comme chez les Néwar, les 
repas de fête sont presque tous à base de flocons de riz ou de 
galettes, et non de riz bouilli. Pourquoi ? Parce que le premier de 
ces aliments peut être partagé par un assez grand nombre de per¬ 
sonnes, au contraire du riz bouilli que l’on ne consomme qu’avec 
des gens de même Statut et avec qui on peut se marier. Le jâ bhvay 
revêt donc une signification spéciale. Il manifeste publiquement l’unité 
du groupe, l’égalité de Statut entre tous ses membres. On devine les 
implications : ceux qui ont noué des mariages inter-ethniques ou 
inter-caStes avec des femmes jugées inférieures ne peuvent y parti¬ 
ciper. Exclues du groupe, ces personnes se trouvent, de fait, privées 
de la possibilité de recevoir une assistance en cas de décès dans 
leurs familles. Les confréries jouent ainsi un rôle non négligeable 
dans le contrôle social de la communauté villageoise. 
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Au cours du repas, les trois Anciens nomment les futurs respon¬ 
sables de l’association pour l’année à venir. Chacun d’eux reçoit huit 
galettes. Les anciens régisseurs, valâ (pah.) ont droit, quant à eux, à 
quatre galettes par personne. Avant de démonter la hutte cérémo¬ 
nielle et de ranger les piles de récipients qu’elle contient, les 
membres de la confrérie sacrifient un coq en l’honneur de Bhyaldyah 
à la porte de l’enclos. Pour éloigner les maladies du village me 
souffle Gundabir. 

Quelques jours plus tard ... 

Ainsi s’achève la grande fête annuelle de la confrérie. Quelques 
jours plus tard, au Sri Pancami, le cinquième jour de la quinzaine 
claire de Mâgh (janvier-février), les membres de l’association se ras¬ 
semblent à nouveau et vont couper du bois en forêt avec leur hache. 
Ce bois, destiné aux crémations, eSt entreposé dans l’endroit appelé 
guspi, déjà mentionné. Un banquet (un de plus !), auquel je n’ai pas 
eu l’occasion d’assister, réunit ensuite les adhérents chez l’un des 
nouveaux régisseurs. La divinité Bhyaldyah, représentée par les 
deux pots melâ sortis pour la circonstance de leur grange, eSt placée 
devant les convives. Les Anciens lui sacrifient un poulet. 

— Note bien dans ton cahier : il faut absolument servir du 
poisson séché au cours de ce repas, me dit Gundabir, décidément 
attentif à tous les détails. 

Il ne sait m’expliquer pourquoi. 

Les parallèles avec les confréries funéraires néwar, sanâh ou si 
guthi, sont évidents. Rien n’y manque : ni le mélange de sacré et de 
profane, ni le système de responsabilités tournantes pour assurer les 
aétivités du groupe, ni les cotisations en argent ou en nature des 
adhérents, ni le rôle prépondérant des Anciens et du principe de 
séniorité dans la hiérarchie des pouvoirs, ni la succession de plats 
variés et compliqués qui font la renommée de la cuisine néwar au 
Népal, ni les procédures d’exclusion en cas de mésalliance, ni le 
choix de Bhairav comme saint patron, ni la participation d’un 
barbier pour purifier les dirigeants de l’association au début de la 
fête. Même débauche de nourriture également : Néwar et Pahari ne 
mangent jamais autant que lors de leurs banquets funéraires A 
défaut de se considérer et d’être considérés comme des Néwar, les 
Pahari évoluent clairement dans la mouvance de la vieille civilisa¬ 
tion de la Vallée depuis plusieurs siècles. 
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Venons-en aux aspects proprement religieux. Que retenir de cette 
avalanche de rituels ? Comme je l’ai souligné au début de ce texte, 
Bhyaldyah réconcilie en sa personne puissances de vie et puissances 
de mort. Ce dieu sans visage n’eSt pas seulement une divinité 
terrible, irritée, exigeante en sacrifices sanglants, il eft aussi en rap¬ 
port avec les femmes, la prospérité, les forces de régénération de 
l’univers. Les Pahari affirment qu’il provoque des troubles occu- 
laires et des douleurs abdominales si on ne le vénère pas comme il 
convient et qu’il présente des affinités avec la mort. Mais Bhyaldyah 
participe aussi des forces mystérieuses de la fécondité, à l’inStar de 
cette bière qu’il contient dans ses jarres. Ainsi que je l’ai établi à 
propos de Bhairav (Toffin 1993), c’eSt une figure janusienne, 
tournée simultanément vers le pôle obscur, ténébreux de l’univers, 
et vers sa face céleste, divine, plus apaisée. On le vénère à la fois 
pour que les âmes des morts ne tourmentent pas les vivants et 
pour s’assurer une descendance ou faire fruétifier les moissons. Il 
préside au double jeu de la naissance et de la mort. 

Bhyaldyah combine en outre aspeâs masculins et aspeéts fémi¬ 
nins. Il ne s’agit pas seulement de la bière (toujours fabriquée par 
les femmes) qui coule en lui, mais également des récipients qui le 
représentent. Rappelons que des deux bols melâ, qui jouent un rôle 
si important lors des rituels, les Pahari disent que l’un e$t masculin, 
l’autre féminin. Quant aux jarres, on a vu qu’elles étaient identifiées 
à des mariées et que leurs trajets durant la fête, des maisons de régis¬ 
seurs à la hutte sacrée, étaient assimilés à des processions de mariage. 
Comment ne pas penser également à cette divinité Silaydyah 
honorée par les femmes un peu plus tard : elle présente tant de 
rapports avec le saint patron de la confrérie qu’on eàt tenté d’y voir 
une de ses formes. Bref, Bhyaldyah réunit en lui les deux sexes, 
c’eSt une divinité de type hermaphrodite. 

Les spécialistes des religions de l’Himalaya reconnaîtront là un 
trait familier. Chez les Néwar par exemple, le dieu Tâhâdyah, 
vénéré dans le sud de la Vallée lors de la fête d’Indra, eSt constitué 
de deux mâts : l’un mâle, l’autre femelle, et Harasiddhi, l’énigma¬ 
tique divinité proteétrice du village de Jela, eSt conçue par la plupart 
des informateurs locaux comme une figure à la fois masculine et 
féminine. Bügadyah-Matsyendranâth lui-même, le grand dieu dis¬ 
pensateur des pluies dans le bassin de Katmandou, rassemble des 
éléments des deux sexes : on s’adresse à lui tantôt comme à un 
dieu, tantôt comme à une déesse, et lors de sa fête printanière on 
célèbre à son intention des rites du cycle de vie réservés pour les 
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uns aux hommes, pour les autres aux femmes. Même association 
chez les Tamang et les Gurung : au sein de ces groupes ethniques, 

u dî j UX dU soI A sont tou .iours vus comme un couple réunissant 
Mahadev et Devî. Il serait sûrement possible d’étendre la compa¬ 
raison plus loin encore. R. Stein (1962 : 176) ne nous dit-il pas que 
le heu saint tibétain comprend généralement deux éléments 
accouples, un dieu (montagne, rocher ou arbre) et une déesse (lac, 
source ou fleur), et que souvent les deux se marient ? De quoi 
s agit-il ici ? En deux mots : d’une certaine conception de la divi¬ 
nité vue comme le réceptacle de puissances complémentaires. Ou 
encore : d’une volonté de subsumer dans un même lieu les 
différences de genre et de sexe pour figurer la totalité de l’univers. 
Ce trait, qui n’eft pas totalement absent de la tradition hindoue 
appartient indubitablement à l’héritage le plus ancien des religions’ 
mmalayennes. 
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The rôle of Newar scholars in transmitting 
the ïndian làuddhiSi héritage to Tibet (c. yjo-c. 1200) 


ERBERTO F. LO BUE 


‘...Cependant la fatigue vaut le prix: 
j’ai vu le Népal, pays d’ascendence divine. 
On ne se lasse jamais de regarder 
ces biens terrestres; je me suis demandé 
si ses hommes sont des petits dieux 
du monde du désir.’ 

(Mar-pa, as quoted by the 4 th Kham-sprul 
Rinpoche, in Macdonald 1981 : Z41) 


No systematic ftudy of the cultural exchange between Tibe- 
tans1 and Newars has so far been undertaken and, except for David 

111 Buddhidi Himalaya (1957) and Indo-Tibetan 
Buddhism (1987), and sotne other works, the subied has been 
generaliy dealt with rather briefly*. This paper is an attempt to 
eStablish the importance of the rôle played by Newar scholars in 
transmitting the Buddhid cultural héritage from India to Tibet 
with particular référencé to the Licchavi period (corresponding to 
the early diffusion of Buddhism in Tibet) and to the late ‘transh 
üonal and early Malla penods in the Népal Valley (corresponding 
î° ** j ate fusion of Buddhism in Tibet). It is mainly based on 
the: Study of Tibetan hi&orical sources, in particular ’Gos Lo-tsâ-ba 
gZhon-nu-dpal s DNg and the colophons of KG and TG. 

., Il xT Tlt> f^ historical literature the names of the inhabitants of 
the Népal Valley are normally preceded by the term ‘Bal-po’ 
meamng not only ‘Newar’ but also ‘Népal Valley’ 2 , also called Ne- 
pada-yi-yul, Ne-pa-la and Bal-yul (see for example ’Gos-Io 1984; 
iy, 1x6, 1228) Népal in a more general sense seems to be 
referred to as IHo-bal-po or simply IHo-bal, a term under&ood by 

? d L0Cke *• S “ «“* *« coiophou of version B of 

Ikh.u I y l T Up ° n ** SUbiea the Sttrvaâurgat'pariiodhanütantra (Skorupski rCyud 

within the context of the rôle played by Newar 98/443). V P J 

artias in Tibet (Lo Bue 1985, 1983-86 and 1988). 
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Roerich as meaning Népal and the country south of Népal, namely 
India 3 . This term is used in parailel with those designating other 
countries, such as rGya-gar (India), as well as Bal-po, Bal-po’i-yul 
or Bal-yul (the Népal Valley itself), obviously with a different shade 
of meaning 4 . 

Tibetan authors only occasionally extend the use of the term 
Bal-po to individuals born outside the Népal Valley. This seems to 
happen less frequendy for Tibetan persons than for those Indian 
peopie who became residents in the Népal Valley 5 . In any case the 
conneâion of these individuals with the Népal Valley muSt hâve 
been Strong. Intermarriage between Newar men and Tibetan women 
was very frequent in Tibet, and the offspring born from such 
unions could retain the Nepalese nationality. On the other hand the 
offspring of Indian scholars and maSters who settled in the Népal 
Valley 6 was regarded as Newar. For the purpose of this article I 
will follow the définition of the term ‘Newar’ as given by Locke 
C 1 989 : 7 2 ' 73 ) : ‘•••the term “Newar” is not a racial term, but a 
cultural term, denoting the ver} 7 rich and complex culture of the 
society of the [Népal] Valley’. 

In the 8th and yth centuiy 

Newar maSters in the Népal Valley afforded Tibetan scholars 
important links with the Indian BuddhiS world already under the 
Licchavi dynasTy (c. 300 - c. 879), in parallel with the hiStorical phase 
of the monarchie period in Tibet (c. 600-842). From the second 
half of the 8th century the importance of the rôle played by the 
Népal Valley in the transmission of BuddhiSt culture to Tibet 
increased. The Padma hka’-thang relates that the famous maSter 
Padmasambhava reached the Népal Valley in the winter of the 


j. Sm for examplc IHo bal-po rdo-‘bugs-kyi yul- mckmmc of a Tihelan schohlr, dBang-rdor fGos- 

khams, ‘the Southern région of carvcd ftones’, lo 1984: 1164-116), 1168); eiscwherc it is appiied 

mentioncd in Mi-la-ras-pa’s mGxr-’bum (Rus-pa’i to the son of dGe-mthong (Ngag-dbang 1967: 55; 

rgyan-can 1989: 462; cf. Stein 1959: 243). ’Gos-lo, 1984: 262), also known as ’Khon-Ston 

4- Cf. Bu-Slon (1988: 185), Chog Chos-rje-dpal’s Bal-po (Tucci 1980: 679, n. 20), in the ’Khon 

biography (Roerich 1959: , and )3, n. 4) and DNg fatmly lineage. 

(Gos-lo 1984: 2)8, 272, 308, 333; çC Roerich 1976: 6. See for instance the Story of the Indiaa 

206, 219, 2)1, 447). On the early meaning of IHo- brahman Sunaya Sri Msra, who spent a long rime 

bal sec Stein 1981: 231, n. 3! and Richardson in Tibet and finaliy settled in Lalitpur, whcre he 

1983. 136-138. buüt the monastery of Yampi (Locke 1983: 203- 

5- In one instance Bal-po seems to be the 204; 1989: 104-103). 
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earth male tiger year (U-rgyan gling-pa 1987: 357), corresponding 
to 768. Padmasambhava resided there for three months granting 
benefadions to several peopie, including the Newar Vasudhara and 
‘hiding treasures’ at various monaSteries, such as E (in Lalitpur - tf. 
Macdonald and Dvags-po 1981: 244), Asura and Yang-Ie-shod'(in 
the vicinity of Pharping, a religious centre in the Southern part of 
the Népal Valley on which more will be said below), as well as 
Svayambhü 7 . He then proceeded to south-weStern Tibet with his 
Newar consort, Shâkya bDe-ma (alias Devi), from Svayambhü. The 
latter, togefher with the Newar scholar SÉamanju, transmitted the 
Vajrakïla doctrines to the Népal Valley, and is said to hâve taught 
them also to Dharmakosa, by whom they were subsequentiy propa- 
gated throughout the Swat Valley 8 . Sïlamanju was an expert in the 
doctrines of thcVdjrakïla, which he taught with Padmasambhava 
(Boord 1993: 7, 98, 103, 109, m). In fad the fitft attempts at 
rationalizing the kïla cycle on the basis of texts received from India 
took place in the Népal Valley (Boord 1993: 109), where parts of 
the root text were later discovered by Bu-don’s teacher (Bu-don 
1989: 358). 

According to the Padma hka’-thang the tir St Newar scholars who 
were invited to Tibet during the monarchie period were Sllamanju 
and Vasudhara, and that was at the requeSt of Khri Srong-lde- 
brtsan (U-rgyan gling-pa 1987: 472). We do not know whether the 
two Newars accepted the invitation, but it appears that Sïlamanju 
helped in the translation and édition of a certain number of religious 
texts 9 . Both Sïlamanju and Vasudhara assided the famous scholar 
Sangs-rgyas ye-shes in translating the ’Jam-dpal gshin-rje 3 la-gsang nag- 
po’i rgyud (U-rgyan gling-pa 1987: 495). Vasudhara is possibly 
identical with a royal personage of the Népal Valley who played a 
rôle in the transmission of the mDo dGongs-pa ’dus-pa (hereafter 
dGongs-dus , a text found in the rNying-ma’i rgyud-bum) together with 
another Newar master, Hümkara, who will be dealt with immedia- 

7. Shin-kun in U-rgyan-gling-pa (n, d.: 249) and in Mang-yul, the south-we&ern Tibetan area then 

Shîn-khun in U-rgyan-giîng-pa (1987: 358), governed by the Tibetan mini&er sBa gSal-snang, 

mi&akenly undcrStood as Sankhu by Toussaints are related in the Padma bka-thang (U-rgyan gUng- 

(1979; 241) foliowed by Douglas and Bays pa 1987: 325 ff. and 357 £f.). On the invitation of 

(Toussaint 1978: 365). Padmasambhava is also said Padmasambhava to Tibet see also Bu-&on (1988: 
to hâve spent twelve years at g.Ya-ri-gong, in the 185-186). On his consorts teaching of the Vajrakïla 

border area between the Népal Valley and India dodrines see Boord 1993: 7-8, 104-105. 

(Boord 19931 ïïo-iiï). 9. Bu-don (1988: 183) seems to regard SSamanju 

8. The meeting of Padmasambhava with Bal-mo as a contemporary of Khri Srong-brtsan sgam-po. 
Shâkya bDe-ma at Svayambhü and their presence 
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tely. As to the Tibetan mader sNubs Sangs-rgyas ye-shes (b. 772; 
Snellgrove 1987: 474), he visited the Népal Valley, as well as India 
and Gilgit, during his exceptionally long life (’Gos-lo 1984: 137), 
and was one of the few scholars who survived the period of 
general upheaval following the collapse of the Tibetan empire. 

In the time of the Tibetan lcing Khri IDe-srong-brtsan (alias Sad- 
na-legs) 10 , that is sometime between 804 and 815, the mader 
Hümkara ( alias Hüm-mdzad) went to Tibet and preached a cycle 
known as Yang-dag (’Gos-lo 1984: 138). This cycle may be related to 
Vajrahümkara’s sadhana translated by the Tndian’ Hümkara and sNubs 
Nam-mkha’i snying-po at Nâlandâ by order of Khri Srong-lde- 
brtsan (GG XXV/18). In faâ the Tndian’ Hümkara is likely to be 
identical with the ‘Newar’ Hümkara, who was born into a brahman 
family in the Népal Valley, but was in faâ: trained at Nâlandâ 
(Dudjom 1991: 475) and may hâve consequently received the 
epithet of Tndian’. The Newar Hümkara is the author of the rGya- 
tndun-grel and of the mDo-’grel rnal-’byor-pa’i sgron-me, two texts 
mentioned in a lid of other works translated during the fird 
diffusion of Buddhism in Tibet, but not incorporated in TG (GG 
LXXVl/32: I, 125-126). His temple in Lalitpur is mentioned in the 
4th Khams-sprul Rinpoche’s guide to the holy places of the Népal 
Valley (Macdonald and Dvagspo 1981: 244). 

The circles in which Hümkara moved are représentative of the 
fertile cultural background which could be found at the end of the 
Licchavi period in the Népal Valley, where travelling scholars from 
various countries met and exchanged teachings and initiadons. One 
of Hümkara’s Indian teachers, Dhanaraksita, gave him indruâions 
on the dGongs-’dus, an important cycle which was also transmitted 
to Sukhodyotaka'h The latter dudied also under Hümkara and, 
according to one tradidon, transmitted the teachings of the dGongs- 
dus to Vasudhara, a royal personage (‘king’) of Népal. Vasudhara, 
who had travelled to India, received empowerments and explana- 
dons of that cycle also from Dharmabodhi, one of Dhanaraksita’s 
four main pupils in Râjagrha. Later, in central India, Vasudhara was 
one of the three masters who transmitted the empowerment and 
explanadons of the dGongs- dus to Che-btsan-skyes, a scholar from 
Gilgit. According to another tradition, which seems to complément 

10. dPa-bo (1962: ja, f. 128 rcâo); cj. Târanîtha Cordiei (passim) and Sukhaprasanna in Rocrich 

as ttanslated by Tcmpkman (1983: 63). (1976: 139). 

11. Tib. bDe-ba gsal-md/.ad; Sukhaprakâsa in 
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ather than contradiâ the prevtous one, Che-btsan-skyes invited 
Dhanaraksita to Gilgit to assid him in transladng the dGongs-’dus, 
but the Indian mader felt that people there had litde dévotion and 
decided to return for a while to the Népal Valley, where he taught 
that text to Vasudhara and Dharmabodhi (’Gos-lo 1984: i 37 • 

t Roench 1976: 105-106 and 159; Dudjom, 1991; 489; and 
Dargyay, 1979: 41). Che-btsan-skyes in turn taught the already 
mentioned sNubs Sangs-rgyas ye-shes (’Gos-lo i 9 8 4: 137). 

Little is known of the contads which isolated Tibetan maders 
undoubtely contmued to entertain with colleagues in the Népal 
alley after the fall of the Tibetan empire (842), and during the 
early phase of the transmonal’ period in the Népal Valley, previous 
to the second diffusion of Buddhism in Tibet (c. 879 - c. 1000). 

° ne ^ t0 walt for the renaissance of Buddhism in wedern and 
central Tibet to see the renewal of drong and permanent cultural des 
between Tibet and the Népal Valley. From the nth century onwards 
many Tibetan scholars Studied in Newar monaâeries, and many 
Sanskrit texts found their way to Tibet from the Népal Valley. 

In the nth and izth century 

Buddhism in the Népal Valley reached its peak during the late 
transmonal period, that is during the two centuries (nth and 
i 2 th) precedmg the establishment of the Malla dynady and corres- 
pondmg to the renaissance of Buddhism in Tibet. Despite the faâ 
that Saivism was the official creed of the Newar monarchy and that 
the rulers of the Népal Valley upheld the Hindu social order there 
were indances of Newar kings who professed Buddhism, such as 

° f who a PP are n% abdicated to enter 
Buddhid monkhood and end their days in a monadery, such as 
Manadeva (c. 1136-1140) and Rudradeva (1167-1175) (Petech 1984- 
51, 59. 6 7 and 203). y 

So ârong was Buddhism in the Népal Valley that the latter was 
beheved by Tibetans to be a Buddhid country. Newar Buddhids 
went to dudy in the monadic universities of India, and in turn 
renowned Indian teachers such as Atisa and Ratnaraksita, both 
from Vikramasîla, travelled to the Népal Valley and further to 
iibet. For different reasons some never returned to India. Atisa 
(982-1054) dayed in Tibet until his death, apparendy because at the 
üme scheduled for his return the roads to Népal were blocked as a 
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resuit of internai feuds (’Gos-lo 1984: 311). Two centuries later 
Ratnaraksita (fl. firft half of the ijth century) was compelled by the 
Muslim conqueSt to leave India, and settled in the Népal Valley 
(Taranatha 1964: 232-233, 235): that accounts for the faft that this 
maSter, the author of an important commentary to the Samvarodaya 
containing a well-known seâion on iconometry (GG XIl/i), i s 
regarded as ‘Newar’ by some sources (cf. Jackson 1984: 147 and 
148, n. 31). 

Newar mafters are frequently mentioned in Tibetan hiftorical 
literature from the nth century onwards. Sometimes they appear to 
be little more than names, such as Srïsimha, an author of songs, 
menüoned in the bka-shog issued by the weftern Tibetan prince- 
monk Zhi-ba- od in 1092 (Karmay 19801 17 and 19)* One of the 
firSt Newar scholars who played a rôle in the renaissance of 
Buddhism in Tibet was Padmaruci (Bu-Slon 1988: 202), possibly 
identical with the Padmaruci who translated a text later included in 
TG with the collaboration of the Indian Prasvatala (GG LXXV/4). 
Padmaruci invited two Indian maSters, Smrti and Süksmadirgha 12 to 
the kingdom of Western Tibet at the time of the lha-btsun Ye-shes- 
’od. The Newar scholar died of choiera in the Népal Valley, and 
the two acaryas, who did not know the Tibetan language, wandered 
to Southern and centrai Tibet. Smrti ended up in eaStern Tibet, where, 
having become proficient in the Tibetan language, he carried out 
extensive transladon work (Bu-Ston 1988: 202; ’Gos-lo 1984: 203; 
Sum-pa mkhan-po Ye-shes dpal-’byor 1984, 2: 176). He even taught 
the work of translator to ‘Brom-fton (1005-1064) before Atisa’s 
arrivai to Tibet (1042), at a time when ‘Brom-Ston, then a boy 
residing at gZhu 13 , attended on jo-bo Se-btsun, a Tibetan master who 
was on his way to the Népal Valley (cf. ’Gos-lo 1984: 256 and 308). 

A western Tibetan monk who specialized in the translation of 
the Vinaya literature and who had connections with the Népal Valley 
during the firSt half of the nth century was rGyal-ba’i shes-rab, the 
vinayadhara of Zhang-zhung. After Studying the Vinaya under 
Prajnàpàla and the latter’s master, Dharmapâla 14 , he took orders and 
then went to the Népal Valley. There rGyal-ba’i shes-rab Studied the 
praâical aspeCts of the monaStic rule with a very learned brahman, 

ï2. lih. Phra-la ring ba, Phra-la ring-mo. Newar origin, who correfted a text by Amoghavajra 

13. A place north-weft of Lbasa. (GG LXXJIl/8) and rcceivcd one by Karmavajra 

14. This eaflern Indian master was invited to (GG LXXXIl/at), and whom Cordier temadvcly 
western Tibet by the Iha-btiun Ye-shes-’od (’Gos-lo suggeSts to identify with Chos-skyong-dpal 
1984: 9(5 and 114). He does not seem to corres- (Dharmapâlaéri). 

pond to the mTsho-kha Ras-pa (or Rai-pa) of 
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Pretakara, obtained the Sanskrit text of G ™ 

D»ri„ g the same pLd L ttj 

Sh -«t-grag s 

scholars from 

further translated J» TibLn a 

Sg XXIl/T ng h hel d ed the translator rMa Chos-’bar (1044-1^89) 
men ^ ^ *** in Ne P al met many fearned 

men (Gos-lo 1984: 272), and as a ‘Newar’ Varendraruci i r^n 
üoned as having assiSted rNgog Blo-ldan shes rah ( ™ 

master resS ^\£ ^ taüef “h'"*" 

LTrabTc T ” ha " ng ‘ a “ ght 

ïndlan rvho had moved ,o the Népal Valley. ^ alsVaecompamS 

M- With the heip of the Kashmiri scholar LXXXIX/il 

Narayadeva (Narasadeva in DG XC/6) » r . 

i«. This master later collaboratcd with Mar *' ConceIvabl >' Byang-chub shes-rab, a contem- 

.s ™A z «***«*. ^ 
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Jinaddatta to Bodhgayâ with three other disciples who had gathered 
around that marier in the Népal Valley: Sünyatâsamâdhivajra (the 
secret name of Devâkaracandra, a great Newar scholar who will be 
dealt with below), Mahe bhâro (another Newar maSter who will be 
met again), and the Indian maSter’s attendant, Buddhadatta (’Gos-lo 
1984: 474-476). It is in connedion with this journey to India that 
Varendraruci/Ha-mu dkar-po may hâve received the nickname of 
Indian’. Ha-mu dkar-po seems to hâve been the chief transmitter 
of the Vajravârahï cycle to Tibet (cf. Dowman 1985: 395). 

Albeit information about these scholars is scanty, when not 
contradidory, the mere mention of their names in the spiritual 
lineageas reported by ecclesia&ical historiés, as well as by the colo- 
phons of Tibetan canonical scriptures, is sometimes sufïicient to 
give us an idea of the importance of their rôle in transmitting Bud- 
dhiSt doctrines to Tibet. So we read of one Newar Maitrï, also 
known as Kâlacakrapâda, which is suggestive of the importance 
that the Kàlacakra cycle had in the Népal Valley 2î . That a promi¬ 
nent part of the Kàlacakra tradidon was transmitted from India to 
Tibet via the Népal Valley is confîrmed by the faét that in the xith 
century the Newar Samantasrî, a scholar and translater from Lalitpur, 
was invited to Tibet by the translater Rva Chos-rab, that is Rva rDo- 
rje-grags’s nephew. Samantasrî transmitted to Rva Chos-rab the 
Kàlacakra cycle according to the Rva tradidon and assiSted him in 
making a good translation of the Kàlacakratantra and of its com- 
mentary, the Vimalaprabhâ (’Gos-lo 1984: 887, 924). Together these 
two scholars translated also the Mahâkâiatantrarâja, which was to be 
included in KG (Skorupski rGyud 95/406), as well as three texts later 
gathered in TG, two of which written by Samantasrî himself (GG 
IV/21; XXVl/73 and 74). Samantasrî taught. the Kàlacakra cycle to 
the Tibetan maSter Klubs Jo-sras, too (’Gos-lo 1984: 893). It is not 
clear if there is a connection between the ‘Newar scholar Samantasrî 
from Lalitpur’ (Bal-po Ye-rang-gi panti-ta [sicj Sa-manta-sri, in ’Gos-lo 
1984: 924,) and the ‘Newar schoiar Jagadânandajïvabhadra from 
Lalitpur’ in ’Gos-lo (1984: 1216). Both wrote texts later included in 
Tibetan canonical literature, a privilège which they shared with other 
Newar scholars: Jagadànandajïvabhadra’s eldeSt son, Mahàbodhi, 

zi. Tatz 1988: 478. One Dus-kyi ’khor-lo-pa is Eldcr and onc Youoger (*Gosdo 1984: 887), and 

mentioned in a colophon of the KG (Skorupski furcbcr mentions Dus-’khor-ba as one of Pham- 

rGyuâ 106/646), and onc Dus-'khor-ahabs is mthing-pa’s brothers (’Gos-lo 1984: 461; sec 
mentioned in the colophons of TG: DNg refers to below). 
at leaft two mafters bearing that nickname, one 
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Whnîf ? S the m ° a note Y or£h y Newar author is Devâkaracandra 
= , ecret name was ^unyatasamâdhivajra (sTongs-nyid tins’ 

nohL f°’T 10 v° S ' ° 1984: 474 " 75)< This was born into^ 

Ae o at J an f P2 ’ thC tOWnlct which eventuaUy grew nto 

“To vfZ n ° f f AS a b ° 7 

^dds^h^waJ scholar^N*' 3 ^ nadatta ‘ 9 ^^ 47 ^ e ^ttibut« 

STCthftdL ^ f D ab k idenÜ ï al tÛ the text which wafJns- 
atea by the indian Devakaracandra and dPval KSnrl-nom, , , 

mtshan (GG XXIl/24), whereas the sPyan-ma’i ngan-songyongs-su show 
(G'GXLlA) COrreSp0ndS t0 thC tCXt Wrkten b7 ^myatâsamâdhivajra 

sévirai vat^? ^ “T* 0 * devâkaracandra under 

N™ T f , me eplthet: m Sanskfk Sünyatâsamàdhivajra 
Newar translater who assied Shes-rab ye-shes and dPval bSod 
nams rgyal-mtshan in translating a text bv Tins* no-e ’rJL a 

^. U “« GG = 0 / 4 !). as we/as aShS'ot? ÜZ 
translated by Grags-pa rgyal-mtshan at Sa-skya (GG LXXl/miV 
and in Tibetan, sTong-pa nyid-kyi ting-nge-'d 2 i„ £("V 

Newar'V "d 0 tr “ sla “ d V Blo-Man shes-rab and U he 

GG ZvZ “tTof STZ th ° me,!tioned H -”“ «nipo; 

KG ’ iZ “T'f d b>r the mentioned Shes- 

che/grag/cGGLXvâi/Tit b? ^ 

(cf'uïoTTn Seem c T b t ideMiCal YVith Ü1C <Indian ’ Devâkaracandra 
Shesmb RI 9 3 '- l6?) Wf0te a Sàdhana and assiSted Cog-ro 
ï rt Bk "” a M tmnslatm g « (GG XLIIl/93), and who hefped 
hakya brtson- grns m the translation of a text by Advayavajra (GG 

XLVI/34) and klog-skya Shes-rab-brtsegs in the translation of I 
text written by himself (GG LXI/3), asweli as ^ h the Tndian’ 
Sunyatasamadhi, who collaborated with Ye-shes shes-rab (GG 

44. ’Gos-lo (.984 474 ) lias La-’gaJ inStaad of Yaro-'gal. Cf. Roerich (1576: 599. 
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As in the case of Hümkara, ‘Indian’ is possibly used here as an 
attribute given to the Newar scholar because of his ver}' long Stay 
in India. In DNg Devâkaracandra is also mentioned as Devâkara 
(’Gos-lo 1984: 477), but it is not clear if that name has any 
connexion with the Devâkara who wrote a sâdhana translated by 
Taranâtha (GG LXXXIIl/31), or even with the Indian Devâkara 
who assiSted Rin-chen bzang-po (958-1055) in the translation of 
two texts (GG XLIIl/ 120-121). 

A few Newar maSters seem to hâve been competent both in 
Sanskrit and in Tibetan, and there is no mention of their collabo¬ 
ration with any Indian scholars or Tibetan translators in the 
colophons of some of the texts translated by them. Thus the 
Newar Mahâpâla {alias Mahâsena) translated seven texts by 
Ratnaklrü (Cordier, bsTod-tshogs I/59; GG LXIIl/18, LXIX/196-198 
and LXXXIl/5 5-56), apparently on his own, while the scholar 
Vinayasimha, from Yambu (the village which eventually grew into 
the northern seftor of Kathmandu), seems to hâve translated, again 
on his own, a text later included in TG (DG CXXIIl/25). Some- 
times Newar scholars aâed as revisers of exiSting transladons. Thus 
the Newar Ananda assiSted the Tibetan translater Shâkya-’od, who 
worked also with other Newar maSters, to revise the latter’s 
translation of a text previously translated with the assistance of an 
Indian maSter (DG CXIl/29). This Newar scholar may be identical 
with the Ananda mentioned in the colophon of a text included in 
KG (Skorupski rGyud 92/335). 

Generally, however, the scholars from the Népal Valley assiSted 
their Tibetan colleagues in carrying out proper translation work. 
Thus Sumaticandra translated a sâdbana devoted to Yama (GG 
XLIIl/8), apparently with the collaboration of a group of trans¬ 
lators, while Devapürnamati {alias Devapunyamati) helped ’Gar 
Chos-kyi bzang-po (fl. nth century) and other scholars to translate 
several texts, including one tantra, a number of sâdhanas , as well as 
two rituals (Skorupski rGyud 96/415 ; GG XLIV/56-72, LVIIl/246- 
250, LXIX/112, LXXXIl/95, LXXXIIl/6i), one of which certainly 
in the Népal Valley. If this Devapunyamati is identical with the 
Indian professor who helped Chos-kyi bzang-po to translate 
another tantra included in KG (Skorupski rGyud 96/416), as well as 
another text included in TG (GG LXl/16), we would be 
confronted here with yet another instance of an Indian scholar who 
decided to settle in the Népal Valley and was regarded both as 
‘Indian’ and as ‘Newar’. 
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TihV S C ° nc . eivabIe that b y Ae second half of the nth century 

VÏÏ?5i £ £ 

maSters were held in high eSteem in the Népal Valley, and a kine of 
alitput and Bhatgaon, possibly the already mentioned Simhadeva 24 
sent envoya to invite the greateSt of Tibetan yogins, Mi-la ras na 
(Rus-pa 1 rgyan-can I9 8 9 : 443 ff. ), who , in sp ite of refUshni that 
pamcular invitation, visited Népal on other occasions**. § 

us, through the nth and rzth century, the Népal Valley was 
an important meeting place where Tibetan translators re'ukrîv 

th^ a s si St an ce ofN? Sansk f “ d to tfanskte Buddhift texts with 

three Newar " Cndlan SchoIafS - In thk connexion 

three Newar masters in pamcular seem to hâve played a prominent 

SlhQm n8 ,£MJi h v" tory: , \ c y a f ,a SaMibhSi, also Imown as 
* /I e ; nddha Vagisvarakiru, better known as Pham-mthinv- 

pa, and Mahakaruna, the great upâsaka from Lalitpur. ° 

Sântibhadra and his followers 

From the colophons in TG it would appear that there were at 

work ^th Tibetan en Sântlbhadra who carfied out translation 
work with Tibetan colleagues in the nth century: one from India 

nd one from the Népal Valley. Also in DNg the name occurs in 

DzlhütTGoTbil Ae NeWar ( Ba/ -P°) scholar Sântibhadra alias 
f a f UIÎ1 i G ° S r l ° 1 9 $ 4 : 3ao, 1005 , who was a pupil of Sânti-pa ta 
scholar of Vikramasïla; ’Gos-lo 1984: 257) and a teacher of 

Krsnapâda (a brahman- ’Gos lo j £ f h of 

’ . uos 10 1984: 465); and as the maSter 

,f a,ag a /. in India < Zhi - ba bzang-po ; ’Gos-lo 
1984. 439). The followmg discussion will show that we are proba 
bly facing another instance of one single scholar, who thoush born 
.» W», settled the Nepai Valley a°„d was theJâe q 2 fie d S 


L ; 0 - Ch ^ (’Gos-lo .9841 430). This lo ,984: 

■Brom-Son, s^ems to te TomeLeTcfnfo T* * S ‘” hadeva> * e of Lsiitpur, defeatod the 

L nck ’ E ‘ der ,t bUs “ US COaK “ 

founded the monaStety of Ne’u-thog in ,073 fGos * Pai “* Aufschadter <-976: .79- 
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‘Newar’, and that, furthermore, the identity of this Sântibhadra with 
Haiidu (Hadu) dkar-po is suggeSted by the colophon of a canonical 
text and by its entry in the index of TG (DG Vil/1). 

The colophons of the translations lifted in the index of TG 
(Lalou 1933: 166, 207) do not always specify whether Sântibhadra 
was Indian or Newar, but they always mention tire names of the 
Tibetan translators who were assiSted by him: ’Gos lHas-btsas (GG 
XVII/5, XXIII/17, XXXVII/4, XXXVIII/1, XXXIX/8, XLVl/a 
and 7, XLVm/nj, LVIIl/4, LXl/9; DG LVIIl/4); Tshul-khrims 
rgyal-ba (GG XLIl/z ; DG III-V) ; Shâkya-’od (DG XXIX/7, 
XXXIII/84, CXXVIII/4); rMa Chos-’bar (GG XLVIl/16); and 
Chos-kyi shes-rab (DG XVIIl/7). In the colophon of one of these 
texts, which was translated by order of the lha-btsun Byang-chub- 
’od, of the royal family of the kingdom of Western Tibet, there is 
also mention of Khu-Ston of Yar-klungs, a maSter who died in 1075 
(DG XXXVIII/1). 

From the remaining colophons we gather that the ‘Indian’ 
Sântibhadra/Zhi-ba bzang-po helped the Tibetan translators Tshul- 
khrims rgval-ba (GG XXIIl/36, 37, XLVIIl/133, LXXXl/9; DG 
XIJV/3), Chos-kyi shes-rab (DG XVIIl/7), ’Gos lHas-btsas (DG 
XXXIIl/82, LXl/7) and Shâkya-’od (DG LXl/16). On the other 
hand, the ‘Newar’ Sântibhadra/Handu dkar-po assiSted the Tibetan 
translater Shâkya-’od, of the ‘Bro Seng-dkar clan, in the translation 
of at leati. four texts: one translated by order of the lha-btsun Byang- 
chub-’od, and the other three written respe&ively by Haribhadra, 
Prajnâkaragupta, and Ratnâkarasânti (DG II/1 ; Vil/1 ; CXIl/19 
and 22). From the colophons in TG we lcnow futhermore that the 
‘Newar’ Sântibhadra assiSted both Tshul-khrims rgyal-ba and ’Gos 
lHas-btsas : the former in the translation of another text carried out 
by order of Byang-chub-’od (DG LV); the latter in the révision of 
a text by Ratnâkarasânti, previously translated by order of the 
weStern Tibetan king ‘Od-lde (DG IX/2). 

Out of the five names of the Tibetan translators who worked 
with Sântibhadra, regularly recurring in thirty-five colophons, the 
moSt important three, those of Shâkya-’od, Tshul-khrims rgyal-ba 
and ’Gos lHas-btsas (ali contemporaries of his) are always associated 
with his name, whether qualified as ‘Indian’, as ‘Newar’ or not 
qualified at ail. The hypothesis that once again we are dealing with 
an Indian scholar who decided to settle in the Népal Valley, hence 
came to be known as ‘Newar’, is supported by circumSfantial 
evidence available from DNg. 
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In DNg Sântibhadra’s name is associated with those of twn nf 
the moSt important Tibetan translators assiSted by him: as ‘Newar’ 
tu ^ m< T* tloned as havm S helped Nag-tsho Tshul-khrims royal-ba 
fc to c translate several texts (’Gos-Io 1984: 320 V and as 

Santibhadra from Râjagrha’ (rGyal-po’i khab-kyi Zhi-ba baane ooî 

source ^ 1H ,t b u ( ^ S ° 19H: 43 8 ~ 439 )- Futhermore the same 
and f Tir hat 1116 Newar £ anJlta ^ntibhadra’ taught Sanskrit 

later J? tayana u teXtS * ’ Br °^ mi ( 99 2_io 7 2 ) and to the trans- 
g gZhon-nu brtson- grus, who, having been presented with 
large quantity of gold xn order to go to India around 1008, Stayed 
for one year xn the Népal Valley. After returning from India ‘Brog 
tnx spent thxrteen years xn Népal (IHo-bai; ’Gos lo I9 8 4 : 257-258) 

As for Nag-tsho Tshul-khrims rgyal-ba, it is conceivable that his 
collaboration with Sântibhadra dates to his ftay at Vikramasïla 

Zul rGv °brT ^ ^ tÛ ** ** ^ * ^dia, dmÏg 

tel LP H n - 8rUS f eng ' ge aâed as h 18 g ulde C’Gos-lo 1984: 
ifl “ ,S dear that Ais collaboration continued also 

n the Népal Valley, as is shown by the fad that work on at lead 
one of the texts translated by Sântibhadra and Tshul-khrims rmial- 
ba wa S carned out in the Punyadhârodaya monadery at Yambu 

thPLr-J 01 ^ ° f thlS monumental tex t fepresent an édition of 

one (ZlTm (dg ST, tho " sand differin s 

als A WwL t 0 n G T :1 ° (l / 4: 1005)5 the Newar Sântibhadra was 
hso known a Dza-hum. Among his disciples in the Népal Valley 

maSL n l bC ma L° f ASU ^ IIth - eari 7 century) l 
mader who went to Tibet and married a Tibetan womanLho 

L owPL 5eV “ t ’ 'T® 11 t0 Cftablish a S P idtual Hnea g e 

his own. He spent the red his life in central Tibet preaching the 
cycle of Vajravârabi, the Dohâ tradition, and the so-cailed ‘lower 
translation teachings of the Mahàmudrâ school (’Gos-lo 1984- 087 

St rïtL h” Tlb r ASU î aught severaI sludents > including Khab 
Do-rje-grags from Gung-thang, better known as Ras-chung-pa 

(1083-1161) Mi-la ras-pas famous disciple. By the time of thdr 

meeting, which took place in the northern part of central Tibet 

Ras-chung-pa had been at lea$t twice to the Népal Valley, where he 

from At e i e T S 27° n f u VefaI tantras ’ “cluding the Samvara cycle, 
trom Atulyadasa and others (’Gos-lo 1984: 523-524). ' y 

ss tris,: 2 - • 

7- An Indian maSter whose name appears in 
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Furthermote the colophon of a text included in TG and its entry 
in the index suggeft thc identity of the ‘Newar’ Sântibhadra/Dza- 
hüm with Handu dkar-po (Jetahadu Sântibhadra, DG VIl/i). From 
Chag Chos-rje-dpaPs biography (Roerich 1959: 6 and 37) we gather 
that the Newari word handu corresponds to the Tibetan sngags-pa, 
and is used to indicate young tantric practitioners, probably special- 
izing in the recitation of mantras. If the identity of the ‘Newar’ 
Sântibhadra with Handu dkar-po is accepted, we may well be 
dealing with the same master, called Hadu dkar-po (‘White Hadu’), 
who gave a fine réception to Mar-pa Chos-kyi bio-gros during the 
latter’s second $tay in the Népal Valley (Khrag-thung 1990: 39 and 
41), that is before his firft return journey to Tibet. In Mar-pa’s hagio- 
graphy Hadu dkar-po appears to hâve been a leading figure among 
the scholars in the Népal Valley, and Mar-pa even sang a hymn in 
his honour (Khrag-thung 1990: 39 and 41). 

Asu also taught the cycle of the Phyag chen snying po to the siddha 
Nyid-phug-pa (x094-11 86) 28 , who obtained the sâdhana of 
Avalokitesvara from the Indian scholar Candradhvaja, a former 
pupil of the Newar maSter Pe-nya-ba. Candradhvajra himself was 
recognized as a manifestation of Avalokitesvara in the Népal Valley, 
and was the teacher of renowned Tibetan maSters, such as the 5th 
abbot of Sa-skya, Kun-dga’ snying-po (1092-1158), and the founder 
of the Phag-mo gru-pa order, dpal Phag-mo gru-pa (1110-1170) 

( Gos-lo 1984: 1175-1176). One of Asu’s grandsons, the maSter ’Jig- 
rten (Lokesvara), apparendy retained the üde and nationality of Bal- 
po (Newar) (cf. ’Gos-lo 1984: 1007). Asu was known to Tibetans as 
‘the Newar Lama’ and ‘the Newar’, and, according to Guenther 
(1973: 17-18 and 20), he is identical with the maSter known as 
sKye-med bde-chen (cf. Bal-po sKye-med in ’Gos-lo 1984: 1007). 
Asu was in faâ the grandchild of an Indian scholar who had 
eStablished himself in the Népal Valley and adted as the house- 
prieSt (Tib. mchod-gnas ) of a bhâro, that is of a member of a high 
Newar BuddhiSt caSte 29 . In Tibetan hiStorical sources the dtle ’ba’-ro 

scvcral colophons of TG. wealchy people arc called 'ba-ro' (Roerich 1959: 

28. *Nying -phug-pa» in Roerich (1976: 1008). î7 ). According to A. S. Altckar bhâro dérivés from 

29. Go$-lo 1984: 1004. The Tibetan term ’ba’-ro varishtha (Roerich 19J9: 54, n. 8). According to 

corresponds to the Newari title bbâro, meaning Petcch ( [ibidem ) bhâro is not related to bare, a term 
nobleman (Petech 1984: 88; according to a applying to the membcrs of a Buddhift Newar 

personal communication by Pctech, datcd toth cafte group of gold- and silvcrsmiths who havc : 

Dcccmber 1995, bhâro or bhâroka , bbâlloka was the inherited the title and surname of ‘Sâkya monks’, 
moft common title of rank before the ï4th and who, together with the membcrs of a 

century). The term ba'-ro is thus defined in Chag Buddhift Newar cafte group of family priefts who 

Chos-rje-dpal’s hagiography: In the Népal Valley hâve inherited che title of vajra-mzSttts, are in 
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SarvatathagataciHagarbhânhatantra (Skorupski rGjud 94/374 ^During 
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«se/ t o dn â, SS aS^tT^ 

Hartoan e To7 e i T°^ rt* at Dun huaog(Bischoff and 

tman 1971. 18, 21). Tibetan monafteries hâve been built in the 

Pharping area even in recent years, and there is an „l 7 “m^e 

a«d !î4 if.). Wealthy Newars belonging «, the is K „de ^° Phar P in S 

highet Bttddta cafles hâve suppose! Bvtddhistn 1 ^ “ 7)> “ d 

**—- 

herc were at leaSt three mates bcaring that 
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devoted to VajrayoginI, which to this day is visited by Tibetan 
pilgrims 33 . Pham-mthing-pa belonged to a family who taught 
generadons of Tibetan disciples, and their descendants are Ml to 
be found at Pharping (Roerich 1976: 227). The name Pham- 
mthing-pa/Pha-ma thing-pa appears in the colophons of three texts 
in TG as referring to a transmitter of texts (GG XÏT/14 and 
LXXXIV/5). Cordier (GG LXXXl/6 and LXXXIV/5) reports that 
there were t\vo brothers bearing that name: the elder, ’Jigs-med- 
grags (Abhayakïrti), and the younger, Ngag-gi dbang-phyug grags-pa 
(Vâglsvarakïrti). In his translation of DNg, Roerich (1976: 227) 
identifies Vâglsvarakïrti with Pham-mthing-pa, though Locke (1989: 
100, n. 48) argues that there is no evidence for the idenüfïcadon. 

According to ’Gos-lo (1984: 461) the Newar Pham-mthing-pa, 
also known as A-des-pa chen-po, had three brothers: an elder one, 
Dharmamati ; and two younger ones, namely Dus-’khor-ba and 
Thang-chung-ba (yang bal po pham mtbing ba %hes kyang grags-pa a des 
pa cben po %hes kyang %er ba de la/ gcen po dharma ma ti! gcung po dus- 
’khor ba dang/ thang chung ba gnyis te sku mched b^hi yod pa la...). 
Roerich (1976: 380) translates: ‘Further, a Nepalese known as 
Pham-mthing-pa or A-nges-pa chen-po had four brothers: the elder 
Dharmamati, and two younger ones Dus-’khor-pa and Thang- 
chung-pa’. Templeman (1983: 116, 162) corre&ly interprets this 
Statement as meaning that, as to Pham-mthing-pa and his brothers, 
they were four in ail. In faâ it seems that, perhaps in order to 
juftify his total of five, Roerich (1976: 382) adds one more brother 
to those mentioned in the text by miftranslating the following 
passage: pham mthing ba sku mched dang/ nâro’i slob ma byang chub 
b%ang po ( Gos-lo 1984: 463: ‘the Pham-mthing-pa brothers and 
Nâro-pa’s disciple, Bodhibhadra’), as follows: ‘Pham-mthing-pa and 
(his) brother Bodhibhadra’. However, Roerich is right in identifying 
Pham-mthing-pa with Vâgïsvara(kïrti) (Ngag-gi dbang-phyug). A 
passage by ’Gos-lo (1984: 465) reads: pham mthing ba dang/ de’i gcung 
P° ngag gi dbang phyug, that is ‘Pham-mthing-pa and his younger 
brother, Ngag-gi dbang-phyug’. This identification suggefls three 
possibilides: 1) that there was a fifth brother bearing that name 
(Vagisvara) ; 2) that the name Vâgïsvara was used as a dtle referring 
to either Dus-’khor-ba or Thang-chung-ba, hence the nickname 
Pham-mthing-pa was applied to A-des-pa chen-po, as we already 

35. Among the visitors of the la§l ccntury men- Valley around 1873, spent one month at 
tion may be made of the yoginî rDo-rje dpal-sgron, Bodhnath, went to Yang-Ie-shod, and visited the 
who, in the course of a pilgrimage to the Népal temple of VajrayoginI (Allione 1986: 249). 
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rem from the author (presumably Indian) of texts ff, ^ [ “m A “ Sa (GG LXXXll/ ^). as 

(GG LXXXJI/6) translated by Rin-ehen b 2 ang-po (GG LXXI/toa) d . ban8 'P hyU8 gta8S ' pa 

s b (GG LXAJ/iÿj) mentioned with his disciples 
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As for the name ’jigs-med grags-pa, it appears four rimes in the 
colophons of TG, once as an author (GG LXXIIl/2), once as a 
Kashmirian author (GG LXXIIl/11), once as a pupil of Tilopa 
(GG LXXXIV/3) and once as the already mentioned Pham-mthing- 
pa Abhayakirü (GG LXXXIV/ 3). 

The laàting connections which the Pham-mthing-pa Brothers had 
with India are betraycd not only by the occasional use of that place 
name as an attribute in front of Ngag-gi dbang-phyug/Vagisvara’s 
name in the colophons of TG, but also by the circurn Stance that 
Pharping itself is qualified as ‘Indian’ (rGya-gar Pham-mtliing) in 
the 4th Khams-sprul Rinpoche’s guide to the holy places of the 
Népal Valley (Macdonald and Dvags-po 1981: 244). In spite of the 
uncertainties ftill wrapping the identity of the Pham-mthing-pa 
brothers, what is really relevant to the présent discussion is to 
eàtablish the extent of the rôle they played in the transmission of 
BuddhiSt teachings from India to Tibet, and to that effeCt spécial 
emphasis should be placed on the relevant events in their lives as 
weîl as on the names of the Tibetan and Indian maSters with whom 
their lineages specifically conneCt them. 

The Pham-mthing-pa brothers, both Dharmamati and Vàglsvara, 
were pupils of Nàro-pa and are remembered especially as mafters 
of the Samvara cycle (’Gos-lo 1984: 463, 465). The names of the 
two brothers are separated by that of Bodhibhadra in the Samvara 
lineage adopted by ‘Phags-pa, which was transmitted to Tibet 
chiefly by Mar-pa Do-pa (Dowman 1985: 146, 395; çf. ’Gos-lo 1984: 
463 ff.). The eldeSt brother, Dharmamati, spent twelve years with 
Nâro-pa (c. 956-1040), and when his younger brother, Pham- 
mthing-pa (Vàglsvara), reached him in India, Dharmamati told him 
to flay with Nâro-pa, and proceeded to Tibet in order to go on a 
piigrimage to Mount Wu-tai-shan 35 . 

Pham-mthing-pa (the Younger, A-des-pa chen-po - Vàglsvara) 
spent nine years with Nàro-pa, who taught him many doctrines, 
including the cycles of Samvara and Hevajra (’Gos-lo 1984: 462). 

parricuJarly in connexion with Rin-chen bzang-po (cf. Rocrich 1976: 227 and 381, where Pham-mthifig- 
(GG LVIII/197 and LXXXl/19-21), Atisa (GG pa seems to be identified firft with Vâgjévarakïrti 
LXXXI/19-21) and Ba-ri Lo-tsâ-ba Rin-chcn-grags and then Dhannamati, and is regatded as a great 

(GG LXIX/190 and LXXl/34, 37). That ma&er is schoiar in the Guhyasamâja tradition), Dharmamati 

better related to the Ngag-gi dbang-phyug gtags-pa and his tantric consort’s romains wcrc preserved 

(Vâgîévarakirti), mentioned along with Nâro-pa as inside a ftatuc of Samvara known as Lo-gya-dung 

one the six gate-keepcis of Vikramaéïia (’Gos-io bDc-mchog rang-’byung (the Samvara of Lo-qia- 
1984: 257). tun), near mChod-rten dkar-po (’the White Stupa"), 

3 j. In China. According to dGe-’dun chos-’phel a place not far from Lanzhou, in Gansu. 
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from Paindapa (Khrag-’thung 1990: 116). There he sang two hymns 
to his Newar maSter and colleagues, bcfore bidding them fareweli 
and returning to Tibet (Khrag-’thung 1990: 122). 

’Gos-lo (1984: 465) relates that both Pham-mthing-pa (here = 
Dharmamati?) and his younger brother Vâgïévara (— A-des-pa 
chen-po ?) (pham mthing ba dang/ de’i gcung po tigag gi dbang phyug ) 
taught Mar-pa Do-pa Chos-kyi dbang-phyug from Yar-’brog (c. 
1042 - c. 1136)”, also known as Mar-do, a scholar who translated a 
number of commentaries, particularly of the Samvara cycle (Bu-Ston 
1988: 204), but who seems to hâve been obscured by the better 
known Mar-pa. Mar-do and Mar-pa IHo-brag-pa knew each other, 
since they are said to hâve met in the Népal Valley when the latter 
was returning from India (’Gos-lo 1984: 464). In the Népal Valley 
Mar-do Studied Sanskrit and received instructions from many 
scholars, including the Newar Kanakasrï, the brahman Krsnapâda (a 
disciple of the already mentioned Newar maSter Dza-hüm, namely 
Sântibhadra), and the Indian yogin Vajrapâni (b. c. 1017). The latter, 
a direâ: disciple of Maitrï-pa, had taken up résidence in the Népal 
Valley, establishing himself in Lalitpur (' Ye-rang ; ’Gos-lo 1984: 464) 
in 1066 ( cf. Roerich 1976: 856). 

Vajrapâni beStowed a number of tantric texts, including the cycle 
of tantric songs known as Dobâ, to local and Tibetan scholars, such 
as the already mentioned A-su, and ‘Brog Jo-sras, who invited him 
to Tibet (’Gos-lo 1984: 1000-1004), where the Indian maSter 
arrived after ‘Brog-mi’s death (1072; cf. ’Gos-lo 1984: 100). The 
Tibetan translater Zla-ba ’od-zer, a son of ’Khon-phu-ba (see 
below), witnessed Vajrapàni’s miraculous powers in the Népal 
Valley. Vajrapâni was also the maSter of the Newar gZhon-nu 
gsang-chol, who travelled to Tibet, met Mi-la ras-pa 38 , and died 
while praCtising auSterities at the border of Népal and Tibet before 
the fïre-mouse year 1096 (’Gos-lo 1984: 617-618). Vajrapâni is 
frequenüy mentioned in the colophons of TG, once in connexion 
with a text of his, which he explained to various Tibetan colleagues 
in Lalitpur (DG XVl/io) 39 . 

37. Mar-pa Do-pa was apparencly born when Mar- Vajrapâni, who i$ mentioned both as author and 

pa ÎHo-brag-pa was about 30 (31 more tibctico). transJator in the colophons of TG in connexion 
He died at the âge of 94 (95 more tibctico; ’Gos- with Nag-tsho TshuJ-khrims rgyal-ba, rMa Chos- 
lo 1984: 464). *bar, Giang dPai-gyi seng-ge, mTshur Ye-shes- 

38. The dates of this famous Tibetan masters are ’byung-gnas, Klog-skya Shes-rab-brtsegs, gMyan- 

uncertain: 1040-1123 according to DN$ 1052-1135 chung bSod-nams, Chos-kyi shes-rab, Dharmaklrti 
according to gTsang-smyon’s hagiography. (possibly Dharma-grags) and Prajiiâkïrti (GG 

39- This maSter is possibly the same as the indian XLIV/73; XLV/27, XLVl/11, 12, 14-29, 32, 3 i> 
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dPyal bSod-nams rgyal-mtshan was helped by another Newar 
scholar, the already mentioned ‘Newar’ Samâdhivajra, who assisted 
him in the translation of a tantric cotnmentary written by himself 
(GG XXI/45). bSod-nams rgyal-mtshan’s nephew, the already 
mentioned translator dPyal Kun-dga’ rdo-rje, received the precepts 
of the Nam mkha skor gsum from the Newar KâyasrI, apparendy in 
Tibet, before proceeding to the Népal Valley, where he obtained 
texts, initiations and spécial precepts from Ha-mu dkar-po (’Gos-lo 
1984: 477). 

Later Pham-mthing-pa went to Tibet, where he beStowed the 
initiation of Samvara upon the translator Mal-gyo Blo-gros-grags 
( Gos-lo 1984: 463). In Tibet he met also Ma-gcig Labs-sgron 
(1031- c. u 29) and taught her the doctrines of the Abbidharma and 
of the Mahâmudrâ (Chos-kyi seng-ge and Gam-pa 1992: 175) 40 . Ma- 
gcig Labs-sgron’s Indian master, Pha-dam-pa Sangs-rgyas (d. 1117) 
the famous practitioner of the tçhi-byed and gcod tantric méditation 
techniques, may hâve met Pham-mthing-pa during a four-year stay 
at the Stüpa of Svayambhü (Rang-’bjmg mchod-rten; ’Gos-lo 1984: 
1018, cf. Roerich 1976: 869) 41 . The Indian maSter apparendy had a 
hermitage in the Népal Valley, at a place near Changu Narayan 42 . 
On another occasion a niece of Ma-gcig Zha-ma, bTsun-chung-ma, 
accompanied Pham-pa Sangs-rgyas to the already mentioned 
cemetery of Ramadoli (’Gos-lo 1984: 278). After Pham-mthing-pa’s 
return to the Népal Valley, Mal-gyo Blo-gros-grags reached him at 
Pharping in order to learn thoroughly the cycle of Samvara from 
him, from his brother, from Bodhibhadra, as weil as from the 
Newar Mahàkaruna, a pupil of the Newar Kanakasrï (see below). 
Later he taught it to the Grand Lama of Sa-skya, Kun-dga’ snying- 
po (1092-1158) (’Gos-lo 1984: 382). 

^Pham-mthing-pa’s younger brother, Dus-’khor-ba, attended on 
Nâro-pa for fîve years, and heard from him the exposition of many 
doârines, including that ot Samvara. Also the youngeSt brother in 
the family, 'I hang-chung-ba, obtained initiation and some instructions 
from Nâro-pa. Following his elder brother’s advice, he went to look 
for gold in Tibet. Having reached gNyal (in south-ea$tern Tibet) 

40. Thi $ famous yogini ought not to be confused (r/ ’Gos-lo .984: .0.9), Dam-pa sangs-rgyas 

with Ma-gcig Zha-ma (1062-1149), the sifter of the arrivcd for the firft time in Tibet soon after Atisa’s 

already mentioned ‘Khon-phu-ba and the disciple death (10,4; 9C ’Gos-lo 1984: 100) and reached 
of the translator of rMa, Chos-kyi shes-rab {gC Lo Ding-ri in 1097 {‘Gos-lo 1984: 1064 and 1067). 

4a. Tib. Tsam-khu, Tsang-khung, Sa-’go. Cf Wylie 

41. Pha-dam-pa’s firft Stay in the Népal Valley (1970: ;t) and Macdonald and Dvags-po Rin-po- 

probabiy coincided with his third journey to Tibet che (1981: 252). 
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the house of a Newar benefa&or, named Bhaha (’Gos-lo 1984: 
996-997). 


Kanakasn, Mahâkaruna and their Tibetan disciple* 

Mahâkaruna, one of the greateS Newar scholars of the nth 
century was a disciple of Kanakasrï, a Newar Kasrimin who was 
born in Magadha and ftudied at Vikramasïla. Kanakasrï became 
proficient in both sütras and tantras and obtained the empowerment 
consécration from Nâro-pa. He was then invited by Neyapâla, who 
ruled Bengal from 1038 to 1055, to Vikramaslla, where he setded 
disputes on various occasions (Târanâtha, as translated and edited 
by Templeman 1981: 33-34). Besides teaching Mahâkaruna, 
Kanakasrï taught two Tibetan translators, Mar-do and probably aîso 
the latter’s assistant, Grags-pa shes-rab, a translater who had the 
same maSters of the Samvara tantric cycle in India and in the Népal 
Valley as Mar-do, became a great expert in that cycle, and had 
numerous disciples in Tibet (’Gos-lo 1984: 469). The Newar 
Kanakasrï, who also helped another Tibetan scholar, Chos-kyi shes- 
rab, to translate a text by Manjusrïkïrti (GG XLVTIl/148), may be 
identical with the Kanakasrï mentioned in the colophon of a 
sâdhana included in TG (GG LXXIV/12). 

Kanakaérï’s pupil, Mahâkaruna 44 , is also known as the great 
upâsaka from Lalitpur (Ye-rang-gi dge-bsnyen chen-po’atn balpo thugs-rje- 
chen-po ; Gos-lo 1984: 439). Mahâkaruna is possibly idendcal with the 
Ye-rang-ba (‘the One from Lalitpur’) who taught Ma-gcig Zha-ma 
(1062-1149) and her younger brother, ’Khon-phu-ba (’Gos-lo 1984: 
279-28°), as well as three other Tibetan translators: Mal-gyo Blo-gros- 
grags, Rva rDo-rje-grags and ’Gos IHas-btsas from Khug (in upper 
rTa-nag). It is conceivable that this Mahâkaruna from the Népal 
Valley is idendcal with the scholar who assiSted Ma-gcig Zha-ma’s and 
Khon-phu-ba’s maSter, rMa Chos-’bar, in translating a tantric text 
(GG XL Vil/20), and who is mendoned in another colophon of TG 
(GG LNXIV/47) 45 . Mendon of the Newar Mahâkaruna in connec¬ 
tion with Mal-gyo Blo-gros-grags has already been made. Rva Lo-tsâ- 

44. Tib. Thugs-rjc chen-po, Bal-po Thugs-rjc the translation of three chapters of the second part 
chen-po. See also Târanâtha (71983: 102). of an important tantric commcntary, the Sarva- 

43. It is not cicar if therc is any relation between tathâgatatattvasamgrahamahâyànâbhùamayanâmalantra- 
this Newar Mahâkaruna and the ‘Indian yyâkjyàtattvâlokakari , at Myang-ro (GG LUI; ’Gos- 
Mahâkaruna’, who assied Zangs-dkar Lo-tsâ-ba in lo 1984: 433). 
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CXXIIl/15). At Nawakot Buddhasrïjriâna helped Nyi-ma rgyal- 
mtshan dpal-bzang-po to translate the Sâriputrakevalînimittâstaka, too 
(DG CXXIIl/13). Also a text by Candragomin was apparently 
translated at the same site (cf. GG XXVI/57). 

Finally, among i2th century Newar scholars, mention should be 
made of Nayasrï and of Sangasrï. Nayasrl taught the translater 
sTengs-pa Tshul-khrims ’byung-gnas (1107-1190), who dayed in the 
Népal Valley on his way to and from India, and who colleded a 
vad amount of texts (’Gos-lo 1984: 1224-1225), some of which 
were kept at the Sa-skya-pa monadery of Ngor (Roerich 1976: 
1053). Also Tshul-khrims ’byung-gnas’s pupil, the arbat of Chag 
(1153-1216), that is Chag Lo-tsâ-ba the Elder (also known as 
Grags-rgyal; ’Gos-îo 1984: 1056), dayed in the Népal Valley on his 
way to India (’Gos-lo 1984: 1226-1227). Sangasrï, a former disciple 
of the great Kashmiri scholar Sâkyasrlbhadra (1145-1225), together 
with his mader, taught grammar to Kun-dga’ rgyal-mtshan (1182- 
1251), the 6th Great Abbot of Sa-skya (Bu-don 1988: 205). Sangasrï 
was particularly learned in Sanskrit grammar and in the Abbidhama 
philosophy (Templeman 1981: 69-70, n. 158). 

At the end of the i2th century, with the dedruftion of the lad 
great Buddhid monadic universities in India, the flow of Indian 
scholars to the Népal Valley increased, and the importance of 
Newar monaderies in the transmission of the Buddhid cultural 
héritage from India to Tibet accrued. Like Ratnaraksita and some 
of his disciples, who found shelter in Kashmir and in the Népal 
Valley (Târanâtha 1964: 233), rnany Buddhist scholars fled from 
Odantapurî, Nâlandâ, Vikramasïla and other Indian centres of 
Buddhid learning, and dreamed into Newar monaderies. The high 
number of renowned Indian maders in the Népal Valley attraâed 
more Tibetan scholars there, though it seems to hâve overshadowed 
to some extent local scholarship. Tibetan sources apparently mention 
fewer Newar scholars from the i3th century onwards, but the 
Népal Valley has continued to play a very important rôle in Tibetan 
Buddhism until this very' day. 
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pology, that a hiâorical framework is not juSt an optional 
appendage, but a necessary and intégral part of ail research into 
human culture and society. In the words of Makland, endorsed by 
Evans-Pritchard (1962: 64), ‘Anthropology mu$t choose bctween 
being hiâtory and being nothing. ’ 

The subjeâ of the présent paper is a ritual which has a long 
hiftory. Today it is the legitimating initiation of Vajrâcârya prieâs, 
the domeâic prieSts {purohii) of ail those Newars classified tradi- 
tionally as buddhamârgï, that is, as following the path of the Buddha. 
To ignore the hiStorical development and transformations of the 
ritual would be paradoxical given the faâ that Mahâyâna Bud- 
dhism’s own view of itself posits historically diStinâ and successive 
layers : early Buddhism or Srâvakayâna, Mahâyâna, and Vajrayâna or 
Tantric Buddhism respeâively. Following Paul Mus, it is possible to 
see even the lad of these layers as in faâ continuous with the 
others, despite obvious différences. 

For dudents of Nepalese Buddlùsm Mus, who was himself a 
dudent of Sylvain Lévi, is an appropriate teacher. Mus insided on 
the condnuity between early Buddhism and Mahâyâna Buddhism. 
He was especially concerned to contradiâ the ‘scholarly consensus’ 
that Mahâyâna Buddhids were not in faâ intereded in the cuit of 
Sâkyamuni, which supposedly persided among them only as a sur- 
vival (Mus 1935: 14). Mahâyâna Buddhism, Mus argued in context 
after context, was merely the working out of ideas already présent 
in early Buddhism and its Indian surroundings. 

How far did Mus extend these arguments to Tantric Buddhism, 
the final phase of development in South Asia? There is a paradox 
here. On die one hand, Mus shared the préjudices of his teacher, 
Lévi, againd Tantrism, which he advertised with a quotation from 
Lévi at the very beginning of Barabudur. Mus repeated Lévi’s 
sentiments shortly after in his own, only slighdy different, words. 
Mahâyâna Buddliism, he wrote, 

was finally absorbed into the magical and erotic rituals of the Tantras, partly 
by contamination with the worSt forms of Hinduism of that time. Henceforth the 
religion of Sâkyamuni, empty of force and spirit, adulterated and pcnctrated by 
gross superstitions, could only give way to the elevated formulations of the 
Bràhmanic renaissance, which were helped in this by the rude shock of an Islam 
so inauspicious for a Buddhism already dtreatencd of itself with ruin (Mus 1955: 15). 

Yet at the same time Mus himself asserted that the teSt of his 
condnuity theory was whether it could be extended to cover later 
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Buddhism (Mus 1935: 299). He indicated briefly how this could be 
done when he said, 

Tantric Buddhism therefore invented nothing. Or rather what it invented was a 
code... The mandala encodes the Stüpa... (Jbid.) 

Surely the time has corne to take up Mus’s challenge and 
acknowledge with reference to Tantric Buddhism what Mus argued 
so eloquently and extensively in reference to Mahâyâna Buddhism; 
that ‘there is one Buddhism’ (Mus 1935: i). 2 

Mus also argued that in considering South Asian spiritual 
inheritance, one should make use of South Asian notions of 
heredity: in classical Indian society, he wrote, one does not so 
much ‘inherit from one’s father, as inherit one’s father’. 3 In other 
words, one adopts one’s father’s identity as one takes over his rôle. 
In the same way, the Samgha, or Monaftic Community, ‘inherited’ 
the Buddha: 

In both spiritual conceptions, in that of the Hinayàna as much as that of the 
Mahayana, the Church (samgha) defines itself by its inheritance of the Dodrine 

(dharma), which it receives personally—in the moâ précisé sense of the term_ 

from the Ma&er (Buddha)... (Mus 1935: 13; if. p. 125). 

Exaétly the same could be said of Tantric Buddhism. The 
Consécration of a Vajra-MaSter, as will be seen below, involves 
identification of the néophyte with the Five Buddhas. The ritual 
might be considered a more elaborate and ritualized version of the 
consécration by five initiated elders as a monk, the earlieâ and 
mo& basic introduâory monaftic ritual of Buddhism. In faâ, the 
Newar Vajrâcârya boy muSt firti hâve passed through a version of 
this MonasTic Initiation ceremony (Gellner 1988) before he can go 
through the Consécration of a Vajra-Master. 


The Ritual and its Sources 

The Newar BuddhiSt Consécration of a Vajra-Maâer (Skt. 
âcâtydbhiseka, Nw. âcâ luyegu ) is the ritual by which Vajrâcârya boys 
gain the right to be Vajrâcârya priées. As I hâve described briefly 

2. This is not co deny that Buddhism frecjuendy been concluslveiy demon&rated by A. Sandcrson 
borrowed from non-BuddhiSt sources, something (in press, n. d.). 

Mus himself consiStendy argued. That this is parti- y Mus 1955: 12 and 124. My attention was 

cularly true of Tantric Buddhift scriptures has drawn to this passage by Strong (1985: 82). 
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elsewhere (Gellner 1992: 266-8), it is, in fa cl, a shortened version 
of Tantric Initiation ( diksa ). Although other Newar high caftes, spe- 
cificaily ââkyas, Tuladhars, and (in Lalitpur) âresthas, are entitied to 
take Tantric Initiation, they are not allowed to become Vajrâcârya 
priests. Only Vajrâcârya boys, that is, the sons of Vajrâcârya men 
by Vajrâcârya or Sâkya women, may become Vajrâcârya priefts. 
There is no liturgical sense in this, nor any scriptural justification ; it 
is legitimated, and this is rarely queStioned, in terms of descent. 
Not ali Vajrâcâryas go on to practise as prieSts, by any means, juSt 
as not every Brahman aâs as a Brahman prieSt. 

At an earlier period in the development of Tantric Buddhism, 
that from which the Kriyâ-Samuccaya text, a fundamental charter 
and source for Newar Buddhism, dates (roughly the eleventh to 
thirteenth centuries), there were, as today, two related rituals: Tantric 
Initiation and the Consécration of a Vajra-MaSter. At that time, 
however, the latter was an optional extra performed at the end of 
the first of the four parts of Tantric Initiation, and it was taken 
only by those initiâtes who intended to go out and perform rituals 
for other people. Today this ritual has been separated from its 
context in Tantric Initiation and made the hereditary preserve of 
Vajrâcârya males. 4 

The Consécration of a Vajra-Maâer is thought to consiSt of, and 
is referred to as, ‘five consécrations’ (pancâbhiseka ), as is the first of 
the four Stages of Tantric Initiation. In both cases the number is in 
practice elaborated beyond five. 5 The term abhiseka is equally to be 
underStood as ‘empowerment’, which was how the Tibetans trans- 
lated it. Only the firSt component consécration, the Consécration of 
the Flask, is literally a consécration, though the connotation is 
retained, in Sanskrit as well as in Newari, where the others are con- 
cerned. It wiü be seen that in one sense ‘the Consécration of a 
Vajra-MaSter’ refers to the whole ritual comprising various com¬ 
ponent consécrations, and in another, narrower sense ‘the Consé¬ 
cration of a Vajra-MaSter’ is the name of one of these component 
consécrations. 

4. At a later period, roughly the stxteenth 5. Skt. abhiuka is pronomiced in Newari as 
century, it scems that only Sàkyas could aïso abbisek , abbisel , or abhikbek. Kvaerne (£97 5 : 95 ) 
become Vajrâcâryas; or at leaSt they could do so if gives a table correlating seven different canonica! 

it was remcmbcrcd that there had been a texts showing that decaiis of the schéma of 

Vajrâcârya in their famiiy in the paât (Gellner 1992: different consécrations vary from one to the other. 

164). For further discussion of the ways in which The five given here (Flask through Name) seem to 

the Tantric Buddhism of the period of the Kriyâ- be the moât Standard lift. Asha Kaji Vajrachatya 
Samuccaya has been modified and routiniaed, sec (1985 II: 554-6) bits the five as here, cxcept that 
Gellner (1992: 292-505). the Crown Consecradon cornes lait. 
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The following description of the ritual as it is performed in 
Lalitpur today amalgamates the evidence from two manuscrints 
which I call ALi and AL2, along with verbal commentary from 
Pandit Asha Kaji Vajracharya. 6 


The Vreliminary RequeB 7 

The main part of the Newar BuddhiSt Consécration of a Vajra- 
MaSler takes place in the foyer before the Tantric shrine of the 
monaStery. The rituals here are overseen by the monaSlery’s 
officiants: the seniormoSl Vajrâcârya (the Cakresvara) and the 
Rituals Officet (Betâju). The boy’s famiiy pries), takes over later, 
outside in the monaStery courtyard, for the performance of the 
boy’s firSt Fire Sacrifice. After preliminary rites and purifications 8 
the néophyte performs the guru mandata and then requeSts the 
consécration of a Vajra-MaSter with the following verse: 

Bodhivajrem buddhânâ, yathâ datto mahâmaha 

Mamâpi trânanârthâya khavajrâdyam dadâhi me? 

6. AL 1 is a photocopy of a working handbook wrong to suppose that ‘anything goes’: there are 

belonging to Asha Kaji Vajracharya, containing the more or less corred versions of these liturgies; 

guru mandala ritual (Gellner 1991 a), Mona&ic adual performances may Stick more or less closely 

Initiation (Gellner 1988), and the Consecradon of to them. I beÜeve that, at lead with référencé to 

a Vajra-Mader. He copied the book himself in this kind of ritual, it would be difficult, if not 

Devanagari script in 1952 (N.S. 1072, V.S. 2008). impossible to produce a detailed account without 

AL 2 refers to NGMPP H 5 5 /13, also from xecouise to the very means that the spéciales them- 

Lalitpur, which is, for the five consécrations, selves use in order to carry out the ritual in the 
sJightiy more detailed than AL 1, AL 2 is undated way that they beüeve is corred. However, it should 

and în a cleat Pracalit hand, probably no more be clear that this is only a very sketchy and preli- 

than 100 years old. Its liturgical indrudions are in minary account of the ritual and further research 
a mixture of Skt. and Nw. The ulrimate source for might show that what I hâve tended to treat as 

both texts seems to be KSc, but AL 2 dicks doser déviations on the part of AL 1 are in fad charac- 

to it, except in omitting the lad three conse- teri&icsof how the ritual is performed and under- 
crations. Many minor ritual details and mantras ftood in some sedions of Laiitpur's Vajrâcâryas. 
bave been omitted, for lack of space, nor hâve I 8. These involve setting up the various püjà 
footnoted trivial corredions (such as the addition implements and worshipping them. AL 2 pres- 

or removal of visarga or anusi/ard). cribes a ritual on the previous day: fir& the charac- 

7. There are, undoubtly, methodologicai prob- teriftfcs of the good preceptor ( âcârya ) and pupil 

lems in produciag a description of this sort, (iiÿfa) are recited (the former taken from 

primariiy on the basis of written sources. I hâve Samvarodaya Tantra VHI.7: Tsuda 1974); then the 

discussed them very briefly elsewhere (Gellner pupü reque&s initiation so that he may be an 

1988: 45-7; 1991a: 162). It should not be supposed âcârya in order to benefit and Save ail beings; the 

that there is a single version of such liturgies, and guru dances as Vajrasattva and Padmanartesvara. 

that ail divergence is necessariiy the resuit of a 9. Al 1 reads: ...yathâ tato mahottamah / Mamâpi 

midake: there are, for example, di&ind ritual tradi- târanârthâya khadavajra dadasva me. The verse is 

rions in different groups of monaderies within recorded by Finot (1934: 2 4)> an< 3 occurs 

Lalitpur, and certainly between Lalitpur and numerous rimes in the Sâdhanamâlâ (for 

Kathmandu. On the other hand, it is equally référencés, see Finot 1935: 39 fn. 1). 
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JuSl as the Btiddhas were grantcd great power 

through the vajra of wisdom, give me also the vajra of emptiness and so on 
[i.e. the other consécrations] so that I can save (beings). 10 

As with other rites, these verses are read out for the boy, but 
the gi& is often explained to him in Newari. 


Flask Consécration ( kalaèâbhiseka ) 

This is also known as the Water Consécration ( udakàbhiseka). 
The Flask used in the ritual is placed by the guru on the 
neophyte’s head. The prient recites : 

Buddhânâm abhisekas tu jagattrânaya vajrind 1 
Gunâkare yathà dattas tathâ dadadhvam asya ht .' 2 

JuSt as the consécration of the Buddhas was given by a holder of the vajra to 
Gunâkara (for him) to savc the world, so aiso give it to this (candidate). 

Gunâkara was the guru of Sântikâr Âcàrya, the spiritual fore- 
father of ali Kathmandu Vajrâcâryas, who eStablished the Tantric 
shrines at Svayambhü (Wright 1972: 84; H. Sakya 1979: 58-60). 
InStead of this verse AL2 has here a longer recitation beginning 
■raih sarvatathâgataih’, which describes how the néophyte is to be 
visualized as Samvara, in the form of Aksobhya with his consort, 
and Locanâ and other goddesses provide worship. 

The Flask is leant forward so that water drips from it, and the 
néophyte catches the water in his cupped hands. A common verse 
of blessing is read (Tan mahgalam’). 13 

Another brief consécration may be added here. According to 
Locke (1975: 15-16) the Flask is simply touched to the neophyte’s 
head, and he is given a subsidiary pàtrâbhiseka (Skull-Bowl Consé¬ 
cration). 14 According to AL 2, the skull-bowl is touched to the 
neophyte’s head with the following verse : 

10. Asha Kaji Vajracharya interpreted this: ‘As the Tantric Initiation (judging by sevcral handbooks), 

Buddhas gave to Bodhivajra...’ This interprétation appends this verse to the previous one, making it 
is found elsewhcre in Newar sources (e.g. Bubi 8 5 : part of the pupirs requeft (adhyesanâ ). In each of 

ijiæ, a manuscript held by the Asha Saphu Kud, the subséquent main consécrations AL 2 has die 

Kathmandu), no doubt encouraged by the pupil repeat die fir$t of these two requeSting verses 
foüowing verse referting to Gunâkara. beginning ‘Bodhivajrena > (which is in Une with the 

11. AL v. jagaddhitàya vajrinak instruirons of KSc: 346 8 -347 1 ); in the case of the 

12. AL x: Gunàkarâya dattam cayathà dadasvam asya Vajra Consécration Bodbivajrena is repiaeed by 
bi. AL 2: Gunâkara yathà datta tathâ dadadhvam arhasi. Vajmattvena. 

Cf. Locke 1980: 217 fn. 20; KSc: 340*“*. AL 2, 13. Sec Gellner 1988: 81; 1991^: 245. 

foüowing what seems to be the normal praétice in 14. In KSc this, in faft, is the central part of the 
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Mahàsukbâbhisekena abhisimcàmi tvâm pttnah 
Tathâgatâdhisthitena drdhah tvam bhàva sarvatah. 

1 (r n .u' V l uatate /° u wi * tile consécration of great bliss, Bv the empowemv. 
of the Attained Ones do thou be firm in ali ways.” ^ rwent 

As from the Flask, the pupil receives drops from the skull-bowl 
mto his cupped hands, touches them to his eyes, and drinks. He is 

wate f / rom the conch (to the mantra OIV[ AH 
KHANÇJAROHE HUîVt), 16 and sprinkled with Flask water with the 
rrequently occurrîng consécration verse: 

Abhisekam mahâvajram traidhâtuka namaskrtam 
Dadàmi sarvabuddhârtâmtriguhyâlayasambhavam 

I give you the great adamantine consécration of ail the Buddhas, which is 

honoured by ail the three worid-realms, and arises from the abode of the triple 
secret. h* 


Crown Consécration (;wukutàbhisekà ) 

The Vajrâcârya’s crown displaying the Five Buddhas 17 is placed 
on the neophyte’s head with the verse: 

ïdam tam sarvabuddhânâm yusmâkam püjanaya ca 

f aky™ pancakuloâbhavam satvabuddha cintâmani mahâmakutam dhâraya sawasatva 
raranaya ca. ’ 

Wear this great crown so that you and ali the Buddhas will be worshipped this 

1116 five [Buddha-] famiiies and adorned^th the 
creât-jewei of ail the Buddhas. (Wear it) to save ail beings. 

AL2 has the variant verse (more metrical than the above) : 

Idam tat sarvabuddhatvam pancabuddhakulodbhavam 
Yusmdkam püjanârthàya grhna tvam makutam varam 
Om sarvabuddhacüdâmani mahâmakutam pratlcha svâhâ. 

This is that ail-Buddha-ness arising from the Five Buddha familles, Do thou 
ake up this beSt of crowns so that you may be worshipped. Oîiï receive the 
great crown which is the creS-jewel of ali the Buddhas SVÂHÀ. 

SsVS 0mi " ed a in - ^ 'u USed Wh “ P elfotmin 8 ritual» foi parishioners, 

^ u - *■ en use a fouing cardboMd 
j k Thie ic -c c crown which 1$ lighter and more comfortable to 

givèn fo KSc .Z * ^ The WOrd for «own *PP e “ s ■" Skt. either a S 

US Th. , mukufa or ""tkuto, and in Nw. as makhab. 

subJmed for h • -A ' d ï°^ b “” 11 The ° f tWs stem » be ahuffled 

KSc “ j 4 ““ « °f atound » abnol, every possible combination in 

. tr . different texts. 

7. rlere a cérémonial métal crown is iuvariably 
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AL2 foilows this with verses describing how each of the Five 
Buddhas arises in a cardinal direction from a spécial ‘seed’ mantra 
(Vairocana from OlVf in the centre, Aksobhya from KSAlCl in the 
eaft, and so on). For this consécration the presiding prieSt is sup- 
posed to visualize the pupil as Ratnasambhava, for the Vajra Consé¬ 
cration as Amitâbha, for the Bell Consécration as Amoghasiddhi, 
and for the Name Consécration as Vairocana. Aksobhya for the 
Flask Consécration and Vajrasat.tva for the Vajra-MaSter Consé¬ 
cration are not Stated, but may be deduced. 19 


Vajra Consécration ( vajràbhiseka ) 

In ALi the vajra is touched to the Five Buddhas on the crown, 
and the five goddesses presiding over each Buddha family are 
invoked (Om Vajradhàtvîsvarï abhisimcatu màm etc.); a sixth invocation 
is made (Om vajrarakse hûm) on the top of the crown. In AL2, 
inStead of this, the vajra is touched to the pupil’s heart, cheSt, and 
head. 20 In both versions the vajra is then placed in the neophyte’s 
right hand with the verse : 

Adyâbhisiktas tvam asi buddhair vajrâbhisekatah 

ïdam tat sarvabuddhatvam grhtta vajrarn sttsiddhaye. 

Now you hâve been consecrated by the Buddhas with the Vajra Consécration. 

This is that ali-Buddha-ness. Take up the vajra in order to attain success . 21 


Bell Consécration (gbantàbhiseka ) 

The pries! places the bell into the neophyte’s left hand. AL2 
gives the following verses : 

Vajrâdhipatis tvam asi adya ghantâbhisekatah 
Tistha vajrasamayas tvam[?]ho ghantâm grhîto ’si ca. 

Grhïtà ’si maya bhagavann asmin samnibito bhava 
Vajraghantâbhiseke ’smin suratatvam aham guruA 

Today you are an adamantine overlord by virtue of the Bel! Consécration; 
Stand firtn, you hâve received the Vajra-Pledgc and bell. [The pupil says, 

1 9 - Cf- Lcssing & Wayman 1978: 513; Snellgrovc he amttkanâma tathâgata bhâ bhava sva, which belongs 

1987: 229. in the Name Consécration. For the sanie verse in 

20. As in KSc: 344“. the Tattvasamgraha, sec Snellgrovc 1987: 219. 

21. For this verse. I hâve followed AL 2, the 22. Thèse two verses are adapted from the prose 

Liturgy of Cakrasamvara, and KSc (344 11 ). since formulas of KSc: 3431-2. I hâve followed KSc’s 

AL 1 has here the second line oniy, followed by reading Grbitâ ’n rather than the Grhîto ‘smi of AL 2. 
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beU i^° U bem feceived b y me. Oh Lord; be présent in 
[bel!]. I am moSt pleased by this Consécration of the Vajra-Bell, Oh guru . 23 


Name Consécration (nâmâbhisekà) 

He is given a new name ; 

Vajrasattvâbhisimcâmi vajrartâmâbhisekatah 
tie amttka ttâma tathâgata bhür bhuvah svah. 

Oh Vajrasattva, I consecrate with the Consécration of the Vajra-Name- HE 
so-and-so [Vajracâtya], Attained One BHUR BHUVAH SVAH . 24 

AL2 adds that the pupil should be visualized as Vairocana and 
given a new name; it adds a verse listing die acceptable names. 25 

The Consécration of a Vajra Ma/ter 

A new request is now made: 

Vajrâcâtyâbhisekam bho mahyam dehi krpâttidhe 26 
Svaparârthasamarthah syâm yenâbam tvatprasâdatahi 1 '’ 

Give me the Consécration of a Vajra-MaSter,' Oh Storehouse of compassion So 
Sers 7 y ° Ur 1 te abk t0 âccom P Hsh ahn® both of myself and 

Now the pupil has the crown placed on his head and is 
mStruded to hold the bell and vajra in the âlingana mudrâ, that is 
with wnSts crossed and Angers splayed, like Vajrasattva embracing 
his consort. The pneSï recites: 

23 AL 1 has a very different reading. the line Consécration. For rhe second line AL 2 rends he Sri 

Consécration' 5 V ' * ° 7 -t ff° P “ ly “ Name *vtukavajràkhyo tathâgata bbût bhava. KSc (34, >-«) 

Consécration. Vajrasatvabbistmam, prajnajttânâ- reads: ont vajmatva tvam abhisiHcâmi ™L 

^ “ Sam>ata ' bhi t‘katab/ He tri amukavajramma tathâgata tiddhja 

bagatadina/ / Dharttam tyam ghantbamudria tvam samayas tvam bhür bhuvah svah. J 

“ ate 2 >- msmjra vus,af «w 

Take ! Z and Knowledge Consecratton: Svajambhtt Dvesavajrat sa Heruka Karutta tathâ/ 

»d hdd tv I thf A ^ A 7 ” 11 C “ taMJmt “ H **^™*jra M iti smrtahï /. 

: h « ÎL o 7 l 7 “ P] FoUOWing KSc: 347h al 1 has « dehi me ’bam 

AefXrÏtneXn^ ,' sisdom - ■*« <^uted the Unes from the NimTconsecradon 

24 Sflafr ", A ?" t0 0thCC Seaions 0f ** “«W. b «a this verse, 

thîee hLd! ?~ “ ada P !aüon of ^ ^tegarding its content, for the Name Consecra- 

mTd^t mahayabrh (Vidyarnava 1979: 33). As don. For the second line AL , reads svaparârthasya 

Con e ratl n^nd the ^77 7 ™ ** * W AL 2 has -JZgZ 

consécration and the second under the Vajta -samarthab syâm. 
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Prajnopâya svarüpam iriheruka cakrasamvara 
vajravâràhï devadevi svarûpajnânam jânihi 
Sarvasatvâdi târanâya vajra ghantâm grhïtvâ 
sarvabuddhajnâtiam avalokaya sarvakarmam kuru ca. 

Know these (two, the vajra and bell) as équivalent 
to wisdom and means, to âiï Heruka Cakrasamvara and 
Vajtavârâhï. Taking up vajra and bell in order to 
save ail beings, behold the wisdom of ail 
the Buddhas and perform ail rites. 28 

From here on AL i and AL 2 diverge. In AL 2 the pupil 
receives rosary and mantra (see below), is given various ritual bles- 
sings, offers daksinâ to the gum, and proceeds outside to perform 
his firSt Fire Sacrifice. AL 1, by contrat, adds firft further consé¬ 
crations as foliows. 29 


Headband Consécration (patakâbhisekd ) i0 

A fïllet or headband (amivàh) made of Strings of fïve colours is 
put on the neophyte’s head as in Monastic Initiation. He is given a 
skirt (Jâma), often blue in colour, which is provided by his wife’s 
family if he is married. He is given a rosary, the prieSt whispers the 
mantra Oîvt KHANDAROHE HÜïCf PHAT 31 into his right ear and 
the néophyte recites it 108 times (this can'be separately lifted as a 
Mantra Consécration). The guru explains: 

Idem guhyam mahâmantram brdayam vajrasalvasya ca 
Dhàranam sarvasatvârthe mâ briiyât kasya cit kuru. 

This is the great secret mantra, the heart of Vajrasattva. Uphold it for the sake 
of ail beings. Tell it to no one. 


28. This recitation is given orüy in AL i. AL i has large powder mandata of the kind only eSIablished 

the âlinganâ mudrà occurring as part of the Bell for Tantric Initiations). IntcrcSdngiy, whcreas thèse 

Consécration and before the Name Consécration, three arc given to ail thosc who go through 

but I place it hcrc in its rnore logical and canonical Tantric Initiation at présent (Gcllncr 199a: 276-7), 

position. the y are intended only for prosepefhve àcârycu in 

29. KSc also has these as part of the Conse- KSc. 

cradon of the Vajra-Maftcr except that: (a) it lacks 30. In canonical torts this is usually called patta 

the Headband Consécration included here (which rather than patâkti (Skt. banner). 
is, in fafl, as is évident from the verse recited, 51. This is the ‘ali-purposc’ or ‘universal 7 mantra 
reaily about giving the mantra); (b) it contains one of Cakrasamvara, Khandarohâ being one of the 
further, the Consécration of Sbooting an Arrow yoginh of his mandaia (GeUner 1992: 147). The text 
(Gcllncr 1992: 276) not induded here (it rcquires a of ALt puts the mantra into Pracalit script. 
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Campblack Consécration (anjanâbhisekà) 

Ajnânapatalam vatsa apanitam jitiait tara 
Salâkyâ vatdyaràjena yathâ lokasya taimiram . 32 
Yout veil of ignorance, dear one, is lifted by the 
Conquérons [=Buddhas], JuSt as a long of surgeons 
uses his lance to remove people’s cataraâs. 

hmS°of t L 0 Fk!rw i ° ° { ^“vMhi, at “ fro ” 

‘NSn i’ïu V ^ rsh jP are read •• ‘Udyâtâ talacakrato’ and 
Nirmanadi The headband is removed, a golden spot is put on 

the forehead, and the néophyte is touched with the gum’s vajra. 

Mirror Consécration {darpanàbhiseka) 

The yoghert-and-oil mix (Mâj), taken from the Khi, P„, 
eftabhshed a s part of the wotship implementt, and equMed b) 
leamed pue* with Hevajra as Means-,S-Salvadon {.pàjaCSànl 
99 • 1 54), is offered to the gods, and placed in the neophyte’s 

the'top of S it S T e ‘ n the doth is removed 

the bowl in both e h d ° f g old is dropped into it. Holding 

indc R-i u Hands hG then fllcks its contents (alcohol) to the 
gods, while the pries! recites: ; 

Pratibimbasamâ dhamiâ acchâh Suddhâ hy anâvilâh 
Agrâ^yâ anabhilàpyài ca hetukarmasamudbhavâh}' 

AU things are like reflefHons in a mirror, 
transparent, pure, and uncontaminated, They are 
ungraspable inexpressible, and arise from causes and avions 
Idam te narakam vâri samayâtikramâd vahet 
Samayarahanàt siddhih piba vajrëmrtodakam? s 

32. This verse is also used in KSc OtoA and in .. -n.: ■ , 

the Fire Sacrifice, when offering and applvine It* ** USed ^ daily titUid 

lampblack (Vajracharya ,976: , S KSc pJTcribef tC ? monaSlcry whcn ‘he mirror is shown 
the use of a Jme, râler L * epS’s fo SSÎT * 4!) ' Fot “ S use “ Tibet “ ^ 

putting ir on the eyelids. P ^ ** d “"” C -97T 69-70. 

35 . See A. V. Vajracharya (, 97 6- ,. 2 i who ci ' T 

their ultimate sources asile ® ^raksapâ si Mp im 
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This is hell-water leads to hclll for you, if 
it is deployed in violation of the vow: Success is 
attaincd by keeping fhe sacramental vow, drink this 
Vajra-Nedar liquid. 

According to Asha Kaji, it is now explained to thc néophyte 
that ail things are erapty (‘void’), that he should go on to take the 
initiation of Vajradevï/Vajrayoginï whose bowl he is holding [i.e. 
Tantric Initiation, the la§t part of whic:h focuses on VajradevI], that 
ail this is secret, 36 that he should not eat juSt anywhere, and that 
(doing ail this) he will achieve success. 

The final rite has been described by Michael Allen (1973: 11) 
and it is worth reproducing his account and interprétation : 

Placed in front of him is a métal bowl known as patra which contains red beer 
and is covcred by a blue cloth. He lifts the cloth, drops a small piece of gold in 
the beer, dips his fingers in the liquid and rubs his eyes with it, and then lets three 
drops fali on his tongue. Finally he takes the gold piece from the bowl and 
carefuily places it on his forehead. My purohit informant interpreted the rite as 
follows: the red beer is female, literally womb-liquid, while the gold piece is male 
spermatozoa. The female part Stands for pragya \prajiiâ\ —the wisdom of Vajrayana 
Buddhism—while the male part Stands for upaya—the method or praftice of 
wisdom. When the boy rubs his eyes with the beer he is literally opening them 
with knowledge, when he taStes it he has the direû physical expérience or 
sensation of wisdom. Furthermore, the aét of dropping the gold in the beer is, as 
are ail such symbolic fusions of male and female, a means of gaining 
enlightenment. The gold piece placed on his forehead is called the third-eye; the 
eye that sees trath, the eye of wisdom or pragya? 1 

Then the néophyte descends from the Tantric shrine of the 
monaftery to the courtyard below and performs his firSt Fire 
Sacrifice. Fie will be accompanied by his wife if he is married, her 
firft expérience ‘as a guruma\ or supervised by his mother if ftill a 
young boy. Afterwards the initiate processes home from the 
monaStery, wearing his prieftly regalia, with a Maharjan man 
carrying a parasol behind him (see plate i). At home a feaSt for 
friends and relatives is held. In the evening a Tantric Lamp Rite 
[mata püja), also known as Night-Time Rite (nisâcakra), and called 

36. The la$t verse quoted is also used in Tantric ali of the same ta$te. One of the iater Nepali 

initiation and there accompanics dire imprécations chronicles iiluStrated the yogic achievemcnts of 

outiining the conséquences of speaking about the King Siddhi Narasimha of Laiitpur by citing the 

ricual to the uninitiated. fart ^ <h e made no aiftm&ons of sorts of food 

$7. C/. SneUgrove 1959 1 : 8a, 96. When the tondu ,, —ail were declared equal to him in taite and 

drop, is placed in the pupil’s mouth he is sud- relish’ (Hasrat 1970: 69). 
posed to expérience samarasa , that the universe is 
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uwà or ubhâ thanegu in Newari, is performed. 38 Some old-fashioned 
Sakyas hold it after Monaflic Initiadon also. At some dme later a 
Power-Place Worship (pïtha püja) is done, Kathmandu Vajràcàryas 
muSl, in addidon, présent themselves at Sàntipur, the Tantric shrine 
of Svayambhü, at the next meeting of the Âcàrya Guthi of 
Kathmandu. 


Concludtng remarks 

As already noted, the consecradons which go to make up the 
Consecradon of a Vajra-MaSter appear equally in Tantric Inidadon. 
The différence lies in the exoteric parts of the rite, Le. the public 
performance of Pire Sacrifice. From the doctrinal point of view—or 
perhaps one should say, in the logic of the ritual tradition—anyone 
entitled to take the full Tantric Initiadon of Cakrasamvara ought 
equally to be^ permitted to became a Vajra-Mafter. In fad, only the 
sons of Vajracârya men by Vajràcàrya or Sâkya mothers may do so. 
It is here, not in the acceptance of caste as such but in a narrow 
définition of it, that local cuSom has modified the texts and 
tradidons of Vajrayâna Buddhism. 

However, it is not only here, in reladon to this Tantric ritual, 
that heredity has corne to play a determining rôle in Newar 
Buddhism. In the public, mythic justifications of the Sakyas’ position 
there has been a more conscious and deliberate invocation of the 
principle of heredity: the Sakyas juStify their position as the spiri- 
tual descendants of the Buddha by claiming aâual descent from 
him. This claim may be scorned or dismissed by moderniSt 
BuddhiSts, but there is considérable evidence that ordinary 
BuddhiSts of Burma and Thailand today believe spécial privilèges 
are due to the Buddha s relatives, juft as they were accorded an 
easier path into the Samgha in the era of the Buddha himself. It is 
intereSting also that a perceptive Tibetan observer of Newar 
Buddhism in the eighteenth century makes no cridcism of it on 
these grounds. Rather, he compares Tibetan Buddhism 
unfavourably with the Newars’ version, on the grounds that the 
Newars are not only pious and devoted Buddhifis, but take the 
secrecy of the Tantric teachings very seriously (Macdonald and 
Dvags-po Rin-po-che 1981: 240). 

38. Cf. KSc: 4084-4104. historical development of the Sâkyas' rides. 

39. See Geliner (1989, 199e: 162-67) on the 
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thr ° Ugh the ritMl 

monaSery. I Q this they ‘take seven î * , m , embers of their 
imitation of the Buddha’s seven stens a fter S nhaj,p f lâ ch »J«g«) in 
mother’s armpit. The BuddhnN hemg born from his 

» :«ch P a reproduction Vf ÎTSSC 
posse. Likewise, in the Tantric ; ■ ,, \ Buddha, at leaft in 

become a reproduction of the Five Buddh eSCribed > Va j f âcâryas 
Vajrasattva, who is the synthesis ofTllfi^mK' “ es P ecialI f of 
incarnation is re-enaded during the process ^ -^ pToduâion and 
every complex ritual performed ^ I sadhana ’ wtegral to 
Vajràcàryas in esoteric rituals « If PTi “ 18 danced out b y 
beneath the extraordinary ritl élaboration n f 1 't'? ^ is > 
^ eontinuity with Vf 
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